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THE YEAR'S CROWN. 


BY M. GO. WATKING,. 


Fain}would I stay thee, from thy fragrant | 


To pluck, fair queen, the last and rweetert 
ruse | 


Fain would I linger where this fine air blesses 
The golden woodlands, ling'ring while it blows 

As loth to say farewell! Bright Autumn, fain 

Would love delay thee, but the wish is vain ' 


Yet bee thes memories, Autumn, for the twi- 
iabt 


Of happy meetings, joyful smiles, where corn 
Waves on the hill-side, or the penciled eye- 


rig t 
Stire in the breese from purpled uplands 


e 
Pensive we loiter by the well-known tr at, 
And watch the golden felis by sunset kissed. 


Here for each soul the future takes a glory, 
And Hope may dream of triumpbe yet to 

come ; 

Lovers here meet to tell the “ old, old story,’ 
Draw tight the knots ne'er e’en by death un 

done ; 
Here, too, when day dies—dies, alas! too soon— 
More lovely floats above the Autumn moun 


Soft falle her mellow flood, its radiance 
streameth 
O’er park and hamlet wrapped in deep repore ; 
Yonder the brook a thread of silver gleameth, 
The forest here in solemn splendor shows ; 
A land of silent glamour far and near 
Owns Autump queen of all the beauteous year. 


——— 


WRUNG FROM THE GRAVE; 
The Stolen Heiress! 


BY MARY E. WOODSOR, 


AUTHOR OF ‘‘A WOMAN'S VoOw,”’ ‘‘OAK- 
LANDs,’’ ETC. 


(This serial was commenced in No. 7, Vol. 64. 
Back numbers can be obtained from all pews- 
dealers throughout the United States, or direct 
from this office.) 


CHAPTER XVI. 
OUT IN THE COLD WORLD. 


‘**Who could Mrs. Eugene Danvers 
be ?’’ 

Nina felt quite sure that she had no 
friends in New York who would suffi- 
ciently interest themselves in her welfare 
to prevent the infliction of any possible 
wrong from other sources; Lut feeling 


assured, on the other hand, that the | 


warning of Caspar Lenox had not been 
without object, she beckoned the police- 
man to her side, and gave him the direc- 
tions suggested. 

The man stood for a moment doubting 
and in awe of so great a patron for the 
woman whom he had suspected of a 
crime, but finally took the lead, and bade 
her follow, while Nina, lggt in wonder, 
subniissively obeyed. grandeur of 
Mr. Philip Danvers’ residence impressed 
them each anew, as they moved, side by 
side, up the tesselated walk, to the 
wonder of some fashionable callers just 
going out. Eugene was standing on the 
marble steps, when he caught a glimpse 
of them, and paused. The officer touched 
his hat, and waited to be addressed. 

“Do you wish to see any one here?’’ 
asked Eugene, in his usually suave 
tones. 

“This woman has come under the 
suspicion of the law, so that I could not 
exactly Jose sight of her at once. She 
seems to think that Mrs. Eugene Dan- 
vers may testify as to her past character, 
as she once had the honor of serving 
her.”’ 

“My wife,’’ said Eugene, in some sur- 
prise. ‘‘ You must have known her then, 
my good woman, in another country. 
ae a foreigner ?”’ 

** Yes, sir.”’ 

“And you think Mrs, Danvers will re- 
member you? I am sure she will do 
anything she can for one in any un- 
merited trouble. But what is your of- 
fence ?”” 

Nina explained, as briefly as she could, 
and ended by begging to be permitted to 
see the lady. 

‘It is a plausible story enough,’’ said 
Eugene, kindly, ‘‘and I am sure I hope 
it may be true. Enter, officer, if you 
pan and you, too, my good woman. | 

will bring Miriam at once.”’ 
shown them into a little reception-room | 
to the left of the main entrance, when | 
the rustling of a heavy silk dress was | 
heard approaching them. 

“Miriam, my love!’ cried Eugene, | 
“how fortunate. Here is a poor woman | 
who thinks you can relieve her of a great 
embarrassment, by testifying as to ber 
ee character. Do you remember to | 

ve seen her before?’ 

The queen of high life, supreme in her 
beauty and the splendor of her attire, 
came in slowly, her coral lips wreathed 
with a gracious smile, while on the out- 
cast’s face was a mingled expression of 
hope and anxiety. 

“Who are you””’ Mrs. Danvers was 
saying, when a sight of the policeman’s 
uniform caught her eye, and filled her 
with alarm. 

Nina, too, had looked up, and instead 
of the humble plea for protection, which 
all had expected to hear, she now sprang 
to her feet with a startled cry, and strode 
towards the lady with dilated eyes, and 
a hand uplifted, as in imprecation. 

“Rather, in God's name, let me ask 
tho are you?” she exclaimed, in a tone 
of such stern, insulting inquiry that 








He had | Leonora 
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Eugene's face was instantly flushed with 
anger, while Miriam Danvers, looking 
once more upon the dark, weather- 
stained face of the strange woman, grew 
white as the snow that was beginning to 
fall without, and staggered back into a 
| seat. 

| “Can you—can you be Miriam Ros- 
| coe?’’ eried the woman, still drawing 
| threateningly near, and gazing intently 
| into the pallid face of the beautiful lady. 
| ** Tell me that my eyes are cheating me, 
that I have gone blind or mad, anything 
but that I see before me the perjured 
wife of Louis Dupre.”’ 

‘Officer!’ It was Eugene's voice, 
stern, clear and cold. ‘Take that wo- 
man from the room!’ 

** Look at her!’ cried Nina, retreating 
towards the wall. ‘* Look at her, young 
man, you who may now be her husband, 
and say if you do not read the story of 
her guilt in her blanched cheeks. Trem- 
ble for your own safety, while you bid 
her tell here ow her other dupe—her 
first husband died."’ 

**Miriam, do you know that woman?”’ 
cried Eugene, again. 

“ No.” 

The color had returned to Mrs. Dan- 
vers’ cheeks, and a light, like the flash 
of cold steel, gleamed in her eyes. 

* You do not know m@—Nina Da 
Costa ?”’ 

No.”’ 

“Will you deny that you were Miriam 
Roscoe” 

“T was Miriam Rofcoe.”’ 

** And still you do not know me ?”’ 

ry No.”’ 

**It is like you,"’ said the woman, with 
a bitter laugh. ‘‘There is not another 
woman in the world who could lie so 
coldly.”’ 

‘Officer!’ exclaimed Eugene, wrath- 
fully, ‘drag that woman from the room, 
| or I shall have you arraigned for mispri- 
| sion of duty.” 

**Hold"’ said Miriam, with a wave of 

| her hand that served as a command beth 
for Eugene and the policeman, and ina 

| voice that had pace 4 com grown calm, 
cold and cutting, ‘1 would have a few 

| more words with this person. There is 
| something in the face, as I look at her 
again, that seems not altogether un 

familiar. 1 had forgotten the name. 
You are the mad schoolmistress of 








sin,”’ 
A frown, not unmixed with an expres- 
sion of pity, passed over Eugene’s coun- 


tenance, as he resumed a listening at- | 


titude. 

*T am glad to see that you will con- 
fess so much,”’ said Nina, with a bitter 
laugh. “I think, if you will take the 
trouble to consider, you can recall more 


| of my history than you were willing to 


confess to a minute since. You did not 
disdain my acquaintance when, with 
your wicked beauty, you were endeavor- 
ing to entice-——"’ 

“Ah, bah! She will protract this in- 
terview to utter weariness on all sides,’’ 
said Miriam, in an appealing tone. 
“This is one of the cases, Eugene, in 
which you would find that I might be 


slightly bored. What is her present of- | 
Mrs. Danvers’ self-pos- | 


fence, officer ?”’ 
session was complete, her dignity regal, 
while the outcast’s eyes flashed fire, and 
her whole frame was shaken with violent 
emotion. 
The policeman brietly 
nds of suspicion. 


stated his 


Danvers—my husband's cou- | 


<2 a 


“Im Ged's mame, whe are you?” cxciaimed Nina. 


| wards her husband. 
| this is sadly in keeping with what I have 


fore. 

“To ask you to establish my reputa- 
tion as an ; 
strangers who know me not,’’ said Nina, 
imperiously. 

**T should like to oblige you,"’ repiied 
Miriam, with an amused smile, 
really, I think you are asking most too 
much of me. Eugene, you knew nothing 


woman—as she confesses to be the 
same—had much todo with her unhappy 
history. I have heard my first husband 
speak of her, also, as quite a plausible 
and interesting person—one of those 
cunning cases of insanity, which it takes 
| quite a time to discover, | wonder that 





she should be permitted to go at large | 
| wtill.’’ 

| “And you dare tell me this to my 
| face?"’ cried Nina, furiously ** Just | 


| Heaven, is there no power to smite this 
scheming, soulless piece of iniquity ’”’ 
‘Eugene,’ said Mrs. Danvers, with 


sonest woman among these | 


of your cousin in those days, but this | 





» « « « Mirtam Danvers staggered back inte a seat. 


® at 


been dispatched half a dozen times to | 


| 


| em nloyed, had returned safely from her | 
rasper dangerous embassy. The unfor- | 
tunate results to the latter were already | 
known, but she menaged to convey some | 
intelligence of the money, and with this | 


** but — were forced to be content for the 


night. 
| Moll herself was so delichted with the 
success of her scheme, that alike forget 
ful of the danger to others, and of the | 
situation in which she had left her hus 
band, she ran with dangerous rapidity 
up the steps of her accustomed haunt, 
and stumbled over Wally, who sat dis | 
consolately rubbing a black eye, which | 
he had received during her absence. ; 

“He be awful!’ he whispered, in ter 
lror. ‘*He be a swearin’ at you for the 
last heur.’’ She opened the door rather | 
nervously, and beheld Ned writhing in } 
| pain, with Mother Crowley chattering 
| and hobbling about him 

* Where Rave you been, you es, 

< 


} 


her sweetest smile, ‘“‘may we not as | jacle 2"? he yelled out, with an oath, an 


well end this rather ridiculous inter 


view ?”’ 


before giving her time to answer he or 
dered the old woman from the room. 


**It would have ended much earlier if| When she was gone Moll hastened to 


| I had had my way,” 
| proudly, ‘ Policeman, I think you have 
shown your discretion. You can now re- 
move your woman,”’ 

“*T refuse to go!’ cried Nina. 





replied Eugene, | inform him that the money was secured. 


“Then why the d—! don’t you pro- | 
duce it?’ he thundered. 
She was now forced to inform him of | 


“T will | the difficulty in which the woman who | 
not stir until I have torn the mask from | had undertaken to escort the child was | 


| this whited sepulehre. The voice of poor | involved; but s* ted the conviction of | 
| Louis Dupre is crying to me for ven-| Lenox that she would be released from 


| geance, and I will expose her."’ 


“And, officer,’’ said Miriam, as she | 


|} took her husband's arm to leave the 
room, ‘‘pray remember that I know 
nothing whatever of this woman except 
| by hearsay. I saw her once or twice. [ 
lean recall nothing before her intirmity 
| became generally known.”’ 

‘Stay!’ exclaimed Nina, in a frenzy 
* You shall net escape me! Stay, fool- 
ish, blindly-trusting husband, as you 
value your life’’ but Eugene and his 


wife had already quitted the room, and | 


| as the desperate woman made a bound to 
follow them, the policeman seizing her 


| by both arms easily slipped a pair of | 


handeuffs upon her wrists, while Nina, 
| bewildered with astonishment and terror 
was led out, dumb as a lamb before its 
shearers. 

The out-door air seemed to revive her, 
however, for as long as she was in siglit 
she continued to look back, and to mut 
ter direful imprecations between her 
| clenched teeth upon the woman whe had 

so coolly disowned amd maligned her 
| “Let her rejoice’ she cried. ‘She 
has prospered on crime, as only devils 
| are permitted to do, but I have found ber 
| now, where it will be impossible for ber 
| to escape me again.” 
| *Come,"’ said the officer, warningly 
| ** Don’t you think you have said enough ? 

You will exhaust yourself talking, and 

you had better be cautious, if = don't 
wish to goto the asylum as dangerous 
and incurable. If you have papers or 
| other showing that will be of service to 
| you, you had better direct me where to 
et them, as you may, perhaps, have a 
searing to-morrow.” 

And Nina DaCosta's morning's adven- 
ture led at least to the station-house for 
the night. Had Caspar Lenox counted 
on this? 

In the meantime, affairs had been pro- 

ing scarcely less pleasantly in the 


| gress 
“The beautiful little girl of Mrs. Ro- | miserable establishment to which Evelyn 
chester Leslie,”’ said Miriam, turning to-! Leslie had been so wickedly decoyed. 


| claimed, at last; ‘never were you se for 


| custody on the following day. 


The man ‘istened with ominously grim 
attention, 
**Now hear me, my beauty,’’ he ex 


tunate as you have been this day. You 
have escaped a life's imprisonment, per 
haps, by the skin of your teeth. Lay it 
lo heart now aa you have never done le . 
son before, for, by the Lord, if you ever 
run your neck into such a noose agaia, | 
will help to strangle you with it; do you 
hear?”’ 

“T thought it was for your 
Ned.”’ 

* Well, let that pass. Only be wiser 
next time, or you'llregret it. Now listen 
again, and see that you obey to the letter 
Mother Crowley is wide awake, but she 
knows nothing whatever of the child's 


yood, 


|} earrings, and they were of considerable 


| value, I know, 





You two are to tind 
them between you; so look well, Search 
everywhere, and if they are not disecy 
ered, send that boy Walter to me He 
may have been sharp enough to take 
them, and PM flay him alive if he does 
not bring them to me."’ 

The boy heard as he still crouched by 
the deor, and springing up as light as a 
cat, before she opened it, slipped into a 
small closet at the head of the steps until | 
Moll had come out and crossed into the 
room where the child had been disrobed | 
on the previous evening. Then he crept | 
out again, and bending for an instant | 
over & loose plank in the wall, he drew 
out something that glistened marvel. | 
ously, even in the obscure twilight, and 
wrapping it ina tattered handkerchief, | 
thrust it into his bosom. Then looking 
cautiously around, he espied Moll’s old 
pocket-book lying on the wooden table, 
just outside the door, where she had laid 
ittm her alarm, and slipping it inte his 
pocket, moved on tiptoe to the ni 
stairway, 

*Moll'« chink will keep me from hav- | 


ing to grab things to eat, as she told me 


| worst enemy? 


‘Ah, I am afraid | The robber had been well nigh frenzied | 1 was not to steal no more,” he mur 
| with suffering and anxiety, and Moll had | mured, softly, apparently unconscious 
heard of this woman and her family be- | 
Why did she come here to-day?’ | learn if the woman, whom Lenox had 


that he was violating her commands in 
taking the pocket book, ‘And now I 
am going to run away,."’ 

With that he slid noiselessly down the 
steps and out again through the alley, 
speeding on as fast as his feet oul 
carry him, and looking back now and 
then as though the avenger were at his 
heels, the darkness deepening on him at 
every step, for night had descended once 
more upon the great city, 

God pity the homeless wanderer, who 
looks up to the darkening sky, even in 
the morning of life, and feels that there 
is no altar of refuge for him when the 
bight comes on, 





CHAPTER XVIL. 

SHOWING THAT MK, DANVERS’ HOUSE 
KEKVER MIGHT LIKEWISE HAVE A 
eTOKY, 

Nina DaCosta, for as such she still 
gave in her name, appeared in due form 


in the police court, to answer the « harges | 


which had been brought against her. 
The attorney stated her case explicitly 
and severely, The lady arraigned before 
them was # foreiguer—a stranger to our 
laws and customs, Alove in a great 
city, without a friend or protector, she 


| had accidentally encountered a child who 


had been stolen from its parents, wan 
dering in an obscure part of the city, in 
an agonized state of distress and destitu 
tion, The little girl's tears had peeu 
liarly touched the homeless woman, and 
in the fullness of her heart she had has 
tened to take her to her distracted par 
ents, For this act of merey, without 
one criminating circumstance that any 
rational person could diseover, she lad 
been seized by an overzealous policeman 
and arraigned before a court of justice, 
on the vague charge of being in some 
manner accessory to the alwluction 
What was the « 


The hill baad never ween her until «he 


vidence against her” 


appealed te ler for the protection, which 
was kindly granted, upon the street 
Way miluet at the lowuses at which «be 
had SO 0 here had been qunet stl 
eatreme The 


orderly im the certificates 


of character found among her papers 
were, Without exception, highly lauda 
tory It would be a slianne pou all 


rules of equity to detain her lounge: 


Mr. Lestis promptly porict for her cle 


fence, aml she wae released 

The first interview with Lenox beyan 
with a storm of reproach 

**Didl you wish te have om tina 


jail,’ she cried that i must throw 
me like @ beorubembeel! tite the snip of my 
Nothing but handcuffs 
kept me from an effort to strangle her in 
all her ill-gotten power 

Tosh!” said 
amile, ** 
cretion 


Lenox, with a grim 
you women will never have dis 
I winshe al you, by a misclele n uy, 
te prepare the way for what is to follow 
She was, as you declare, at first visibl 
agitated in the presence of her wht ce 
Very well Little by little we will get 
him to the point of believing you see, 
and by that time we can yet together all 
our evidence Haul you pomsessed her 
nerve, and recovered your equanimity as 
noon as she did, you might have con 
strained her through fear tolend you the 
patronaye of her distinguished position 

** How did she dare take that position? 
She, of all the w rhi, to wed into the 
house that she had betrayed.” 

“What is it that a woman will not 
dare when once you arouse her?’ he re 


| plied. “ But she has been going too fast, 
5 ahe will discover. Y 


may have need of it, for her ment 


he fo 


** Through her ohild.'’ 


** Where is he ?’’ 
‘Ruling the Danvers house as though 
he were the heir."’ 


* Tlave oy seen him ?"’ 

** Yon; be is like her, but has some- 
thing of the father in hia face, too. If 
she has a mother's heart, we can wring 
that first.’ 

‘*Unnatnral as she ia, ahe did love the 
on But what would you do with 
sim ?"’ 

‘What was done with Leslie's child, 
whom you restored? Entice him from 
her, and de not let him be taken back.'’ 

“Ah! why had | never thought of 
that ?’' she oried, springing up. “If he 
be the sen of my poor Louls, Ie me have 
him, The sooner he is taken from her 
influence the better. But we can never 
compass that, The invincible barrier of 
& great position is between us now, and 
she would hunt us down," 

** Let her know that my hand is in it, 
and «he will not dare," 

** But how will you begin ?"’ 

“Of that you need not be informed, 
The child shall be safely in your hands 
before it is one month . Belf-love is 
stronger than mother love with her, and 
when it is gone she will not dare to 
openly, however she may suffer, Only 
let the consciousness torture her when 
she lies down at night upon her bed of 
down that her very flesh bleod, 
whom she has pampered with every 
eae 4 is in a and wr -y 

eoping on a ourbstone or in a 
robbers.” 

“Oh, what a head have!"’ cried 
Nina, in involuntary “My 
revenge would be as nothing without 

ou, 
me Hecause no woman who acts alone 
can ever have sufficient caution, Only le 
quiet until you hear from me again.’ 

Leaving the woman to seek her own 
lalgings, he returned to the humble 
boarding-house at which he usually slept, 
and retired to his room, When he ap- 
peared again, after a few hours, the night 
was already something advanced; but he 
tlreow his hat over his brows, and passing 
out into the street, moved on with the 
airof a man who had long been imured 
jto hardships or to violent exercise, 
| There was no lagging or weariness in the 
beat of his tread as regular as that of a 
drilled soldier Itis ylance wandered 
neither to the right nor left as he moved 
on, with his cloak drawn closely about 
| the lower half of his face, and his slouch 

hat shading his brows, much aa some 
} dainty young man might have done to 
avoid injury to his complexion from the 
fromty night air. 

At length he too stood in front of Mr. 
Philip Danvers’ residence, from which 
| subdued lights still gleamed over the 

beautiful grounds, adorned with statu 
ettes and fountains, And ashe sauntered 
| slowly down the side wall of the enclosure, 
| againat which stow an.outer building of 
smaller dimensions but exactly similar 
| design with the main dwelling, he began 
to whistl an old national air, with un 
usual proficiency, When he had reached 
| the rear of the enclosure, however, it be 
came evident that bis journey in that 
direction waa ended, for he wheeled aud 
denly about and walking back, paused 
before a door in the wall and rapped 
three times on ite panel, Almost imme 
diately afterwards a heavy key turned 
slowly on the interior, and the door 
opened cautiously, until the rays of a 
shaded lamp gleamed out quite across 











the dark and silent street upon the dia 
mond paned windows of a house beyond: 
aud Caspar Lenox threw up his hand 
ter wlatelel liom chageal Sv imton 

Confound at, Maude,’ he muttered, 


in aA suppressed, hall angry tone ‘an 
“otever see me but you must bring 
ut a thaming torch that would alarm the 
wil ‘ neigh hic ml You are deter 
titted try te throw all the suspicion 
ob te you can, it meets 
A woman of slight aml rather wracesul 
fiyure, clad on a black dress, wit a 
shawl of the same hue drawn aleout ber 


Seal sul sh iMieta, wt 
with the lyht held above her eyes, as 


nake sure of the 


wel its the ont y 


theotupgh te enable her te 


personal wlentity of ler visitas 

Hush, (a4 pa for heavens sake" 
she whispered, glancing auateusly back 
over her shouldes Phe time aml cit 
cumstances of such Visits are suspichous 
enough in themselves, heaven knows, in 


spite of all that I ean de te give them the 


appearance of aeenlent or of common 
interest. You wish to 
* athe: 


be here 
**€ ome, 


me ine, of cours 
I must may, ot I should not 


then,’ answered the woman, 
‘and above all, let your communication 
be brief. After all that I have endured 
here for the past month, can you not 
imagine, Caspar, that Tam a little ner 
vous—that I feel every tune I hear your 
whistle out there, a growing presentiment 
of some irremediable evil to us all.” 

*T can imagine that you always were, 
and always will be, a fool,”’ he replied, 
angrily, as he stepped in and closed the 
gate after him . 

* Hash’ she whispered, 


ou are a nice—'" 
sharply, in 
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his ear, as she clutched his arm nervously 
and 


with her h “IT will not 
I rather hyae— 


“Ne' no” she interrupted him 
“do you suppose ao" this proud and 
vietorions. queen of fashion has any 
thought to bestow upon the bow 
of ber motherdn.iagw? Vet it seems to 
ne that te be discovered, and cast out 
from this last refuge, would scarcely be 


e torturing as the Igtag hypocrisy — 
always in danger of diseevery — that | am 
forced to live out here from day to day.” 


Vet you thought you woul! be beter 
bere than could be in retarning to 
the harg? of your duty,” be 
re in a strangely eubliue:| tone. 

** And what was my duty 7" she asked, 
with a bitter laugh 

“To have remained with your hus 
band,"’ he answered, mowlily 

‘Husband! I have no hushand 
mot the law diverse us long age 

“| know: bat it was all your fault.’ 

“My fault! Then let it be,” whe « ried, 
“for not even euch as gow could blame a 
tue woman in your heart who refuses te 
gang with robbers and creatures of her 


Thad 


own sea, whoee least offence in the eyes | 


of Gad ts to efeal,” 

“Could 1 help the snecetapings of my 
youth f' be rephed, angrily, “ 
are as clean as yours of all those gross 
offences, which you seem more ready 
than the rest of the work! to lay to my 
charge. It is enough for me, should 
have been for you, that T am innocent 
As long as they serve my purpose aad 
help me to my revenge, | will not capone 
them."’ 


“Tt matters not te me,'’ she said, 
weartly “A sister's interest, you con 
fess, ie all that you coukl claim—you, 


who have another lewful wife.” 

* Lawful fiddlesticka! he ejaculated, 
with a bitter laugh, ‘Tt waa, as you 
have been tel’, a covenant of hatred ty 
others A bend of offence and defence 
between ourselves, that can now be dis 
milved when we will, for I then believed 
you dead, What was your object, when 
you had put the law between us, to leave 
me with the idea that you were ne longer 
living” 

** Heeause,’ she 
trusted them that T rnigglt tx 
forget as | had been forgotten 

in the moantiowe she had passed over 
the marble paved walk, a 
the steps of the rear bailding we have 
heworibed, the two now prannedd inte a 
handaomely furnished sitting. room 

Mary,” continued the woman, to a 
eorvant girl who was waiting her return, 
‘my brother has stepped in for a few 
moments You can go up te my room 
antl | eall you.’ 

“Yea, malam,"’ replied the girl, with 
the unmistakable Irish browue, as abe 
droppe | acurteey to the visitor and passed 
out; “but To ean't say you and your 
brother are very much alike,” 

Onentertng the room, Maude Manning, 
as this woman will henceforth be known 
te the reader, tad dropped the shaw! 
from alwvut her, and set the lamp upon 
the talbe Na she turned to look upon 
the man who had thus far received a 
dublows welome, the light revealed 
more clearly a woman of medium height, 
with a quantity af dark’ waving hair, 
brushed carclessly back from ber tem 
ples, crowning a face a little worn by 
thought of serrow-—perhaps by beth, 
yetetill bearing many evidences of unmin 
takable beauty, together with an expres 
betekening great and 
strength of character 

As her eyes rested upon her visitor an 
light Hhuminated their soft 
depths, and the oolor in her cheeks came 
aml went with a fitfulness painful to 
behold; for Caspar Lenox, despite the 
many disadvantages that had so long 
encompassed him, was still, and in apite 
of bimech{, possessed of no small share 
of that personal beauty 
which had especially characterized him 
in hie earlier youth 

He, too, seemed unusually touched, 
amd half averting lis bead, the words 
seomed to escape him almost invelun 
tarily 

Maude, a maw reared in an atmos 
phere of view, ae | was, could net con 
quer his whole nature at a single effort 
As long as you trusted me To was not 
wholly bad, for someting seemed ever 
calling me back to wou." 

“Ah, you newer lowed me !' she orted, 
bitterly, clasping her hands before her 
eyes as hough te shat out the wery aight 
of him “Asa boy you won my heart, 
and when you lay subbing at my feet, 
for you were not devoid of feeling in 
those days, and told me of the stain upen 
your name and the evilof your surround 
ing, inmy girlish faney LT believed in 
you, and trusted you to my lasting sor 
row. As long as | saw you struggling to 
separate yourself from the misdemeanors 
of your youth and to mount upward in 
the social soale, | encouraged you with 
all my feeble power But when you 
came back from college the accomplished 
gentioman that your wealthy patron had 
made you, and you told me of your new 
bern attachment of Ledhora Danvers, 
you Never saw that if oot me a single 
effort to renounce wou as | hade you go 
te her and claim so gifted a bride, while 
I would remain the disinterested friend 
the sister still.” 

* Bat the aristoeratic bride and heiress, 
Leonora Danvers, ‘would none o' me,’ 
you remember, and chose ber peer in 
position, that fascinating prince of 
Uniewes, Arnold Leslie,’ replied Caspar, 
with a bitter laugh,"' so why do you still 
harp on that theme °"" 

* Beoause,”’ she meaned, “it was se 
mad in me then to imagine that you 
could ever care for me, when, in very 
spite, you came on the day of the wed. 
ding to claim my old promise and my 
hand in marriage. Would to heaven ] 


auawered ‘TL had 
enabled te 


micmanting 


when tint nens 


unusual 


OE pho tetas 


had died ere 1 was so cruelly undeceived | | 
They who have loved supremely once | 


ean never admit but the one passion into 
their bosoma."’ - 

“1 loved you—I knew it even then—as 
I had never loved anything else in this 
life! returned the man, with a deep 
scowl upon his brows, while he bent his 
giance —_ the fire. “I will 
confess Il was 


the beauty and acoomplishments of Miss 
Danvers, and whee Arnold Leslic, doub! 


y- 
dyed hypocrite and villain that he ia, had 
fraudently won the for which, as 

to man, he no with 


man 
me, it was sof disappointed! affect as 
afterwards chose w believe, but an 
ccodinate thieus for cononge thar’ tndacnd 
a 

out 


ndhow | 
often shall | assure you that my hands | 


i development of Chow 


LLL A LOO 





THE 


earliest recollections, but as I hope to 
live it wae pot towe of Aer ”"’ 

“ False, alwaye falee, fret and last!" 
moaned the woman, fey “Te 
you fosget thee aaured ber husband, 

=, weak fool ’ he waa, t thruet 
et fan ne doar in the @ead of bt, 

that, fleeing to gor, She wae mur 
pb under the sane Aingreted rofl Uiat 
Arottere| you ?'' 
“Tt in the eweetest memory of my tur 
bulent life," responded Lenox, savagely, 


“becanae I know he dashes bis manacied | sobbed the unhappy woman 
not at least leave me in the be 
knens | lief that faith, eves in you, was not im- 


hands against each other in f at the 
thought of it as be site im the 
of bis prisem cell to-night! If you were 
net a woman, and therefore an obstinate 
fool, Maude, | could tell you anaing 
this evening that would convinee you 
have never been as falee to you as I 
scomed, theugh it would cause you to 
regard me ae aman than a devil 

“What greater proofs of your wicked 
news do Il want?’ she cried, with a luok 
of terror, ‘Tell me nothing to deepen 
the loathing I feel for you at this mo 
ment Would you convinee me that the 
murder wae done by yor hand and met 
bie? Would you add that last drop of 
bitterness to my cup?” 

How? exclaimed Lenea, springing 
to his feet with an energy that terrified 
her. ‘“‘Heliewe me the willing com- 
panion of renegades and felons, if you 
will; but would you add the acme of tn- 
famy to this by professing to believe 
that I have stained m: ‘ands with the 
Wow of a human bein smd that being 
a hel thing Like yourself, a woman?” 

“Thank Ciml for those words, Casa 
par’ she sobbed, while the tears 
streamed through her thin flagers 
"You always awaken the suapicion by 
some dark insinuations, that | may not 
understafl, Oh, | could almost forgive 
anything when you assure me you were 
net at all accessory to that fearful deed" 

lby the eternal! | would newer have 


muy perme you would deem me capable of j 


that he sail, musingly ‘‘ And yet it 
may come to it in the end utif I 
take a life it must be a men's, Mande, 


amd not a woman'a.”’ 

Oh, Caspar’ she exclaimed, ina 
voloe wrung with emotion; “the doubt 
1 was weak enough to eapreas just now 
has flashed ower me only when you have 
spoken as you did just now, bot T have 
banished it as unjust to you Were this 
net ao, even the miserable mockery of 
relationship that has oecastonally brought 
us together here would be thrown aside 
forever with the reat.” 

That ia if you could gain my consent 
to the agreement.’ 

* You would not dare interfere!" she 
replied, passionately; “gave up all for 
you when life seemed aa trueand beaut 
| tifulaa I thought you were, and when | 

was remorsely set aside I only begged 
that, under another name, I might spend 
the remainder of my life aloof from all 
Association with you or yours." 

llear her! he cried, ‘Let a man 
be fool enough to concede to a woman 
that ashe has some claima to his forbear. 
anoe, and | don't beliewe she'll ever let 
him forget it in this world or the next, 
What greater proot of my deference to 
your wishes could TP have given than 
when | suffered you, for a mere whim, 
to separate yourself from me and to come 
here here, of all places in the world 
where you have no right te be, and from 
whence a word of mine could cause you 
to be east forth?" 

* But that word would cost you your 
life or liberty, and you dare not speak 
it! she exclaimed, excitedly, “You 
find it better to suffer an idle ineum 
brance to drift, off altogether from you, 
than through a whim, as you say, to re 
tain it, when it would cost you so much 
hut why do TD landy words with you? 
The past is deed, and |, if you will, have 
burted— yes, eagerly buried—overy ves 
tige of it as something too loathsome to 
look upon. Your visit here to-night is 
an intrusion. Why have you come, and 
espectally at this inopportune time?" 

* Because the mossenger | had thought 
to send to you today could not come,” 

* What messenger !"’ she asked, coldly 

“That eceentric genius, Moll," he 
replied, with affected anmusement. © The 
wife of our mutual friend, Ned Payne.” 

“And you would send those outlaws 
here’ she exclaimed, with her hands 
prossed to her throbbing temples, “ when 
a glances of reonition from auch a crea 
ture woukl be enough to cast suspicion 
on the noblest lady in the land!’ 

‘Ht is of your own choosing 


ihat a 
messenger is required at all,’ he roplied, 
with something like a smile of triumph 

* And you have even fixed it se that I 
ean have ne chotee tn the matter.” 

“Then why do you leave me to deal 
with such material’ he asked, still ina 
half bantering tone, “With all my ad 
vantages of education, amd that intinite 
knowledge of the cunning hypoerty of 
our own race, which plunged me so early 
into a teoth and nail war with them, | 
tind Some AMUSE mn watching the 
utterly untutored 
natures, Let her be what she ia, she is 
happier today than you or I. And 
Maude, I'll swear it, there are impulses 
of gee or rather of self sacritice 
in her, where her husband is concerned, 
that would cause you to appear a very 
weburyg beside her " 

“T know nothing of her, and desire to 
know nothing,” rephed Maude, in a 
weary, heart-broken tome. “She may 
be what you call happier than Lam, be 
cause the has no conscience, "" 

Granted’ he returned bitterly, ‘she 
has ho conscience, as you moralists term 
the vague and uncertain superstitions of 
the enlightened. She vielates a code of 
laws of which she is in blissful ignorance 
and is happy as before We have a 
‘oonsctence,' if you please—at least we 
are endowed with some knowledge of 
the forbidden fruit—nevertheless, we 
reach out our hands to pluck it, and the 
thorns rend our flesh, and we suffer a 
thousand indefinable torments. She is 
then better off without a conscience than 
we are with it." 

“Such sophistry may do for her ‘un- 
‘ tutored coal.’ as you termed it, but it 

cannot pass with me.’ 

“Na” returned Lenoa, with a shrug 
of his broad shoulders. “You can 
} afford to moralize, but she has been 


. | trained to be an UNquestioning instiu- 


j ment in her husband's hands. 
her gv here, or there, and she obeys. 
He says to her ‘do this,’ and she does it, 
jas you, Maude, never could or would 
| have done, no matter how deep the 
| ‘ poetic tenderness,’ which your superior 
| nature might have entertained for one 
you had sworn to love, honor and obey." 


He bids 


lows,”’ said Maude, solemaly 
As well, or better that, perhaps, than 
gutter in which he found her, at ten 
half clad 
crea- 
‘ture whom she still clung to as ‘ mother,’ 


| 
| And he is training her for the gal- | 


SATURDAY 


and who bad died there jin @ @t of | 
: Levon, 
‘She has all the low cunning 
of practical vice, it & true; but if there 
is ome thing, by heaven, that she should 
Grote is that she dees not 
neceasity of putting on, 
the_cynve. 
, often (90 ~. 
trans t gare of am over punetilicvus was 
rd 4 | te echo bia fostatepse when she ta 


‘deleriam tremens" re 
Moodily. 


be eete 
recognize 
over her v@ty short 
| mieut, bet & mam Nike 


virtue.”’ 










EVENING POST. 


~— - — 


had strode to the door, as he spoke, 
stood for a moment looking eat at 
the sombre night. Then he up his 


hat hurriedly, as though afraid to trust 
bi i?) fartbets and went out. 


she gate to clone it 
afte : a 

‘CU eapar— ii 

“Coed night”’ ’ 


me, aad the street had te: 


“Ah, thie grows worse aml worse,” | back inte the house, and ascended the | 


could you 


possible?’ 


“It fs you who wilfully murder that 
belief,” he said, suddenly looking up at 
anything could 
ever have overcome the evil in me, it 
would have been you. What is there of 
— sympathy between an 


‘ber. “ Maude, Mande, 


iving thing and myself? 
not come here to urge upon 


ject that has been so long dropped, by 


you the sub 


| mutual agreement between us; but some 


thing stronger than ourselves compels 
Come back to me' 
I promise you nothing, only come back 


me to ask it again 


and try me once more . 
"Come back" 
, "When you have another 


which you boast! 


cried Maude, bitterly 
Come 
back in the face of the open rhame of 
There are no tortures, 


wife’ 


i' no death that would not be sweet com 


pared to that?” 


Verhapas she wag sorry for this retort, 
thongh heaven knows, even he could not 
_ condemn her, when she saw the aewilt : 
return of stormy and evil passions into 
his countenance, that had been almost 
beautiful in its tush of te 
fore, for her hands dropped with almost 


nderness be 


lifelens listlessness to her side 


‘* Forgive me!’ 
irony 
where 1 was 
thie great house ° 


have 


“It grows late.’ 


door, 


he said, with severe 
** | had forgotten forthe moment 
llow do I know at what 
price you retain the capricious favor of 
Their corrupt race 
have paid very dearly for the amiles that 
vad power to lure them," 

‘Have you finished?’ asked Mande, 
sternly, rising and pointing towards the 


** Not exactly,”’ he returned, with bit 


ter feigned coldness. 


you guessed, on business. 
told me of the visible antipathy between 
Mr. Philip Danvers and this modern 
But it is of the 


Jezebel, nin son's wife 


*“T came here, as 
have 


You 


child that I would especially inquire to 


hight 
are his attendants, 
ge said 


‘And suppose, replied 


facing him once more, ‘that IT refuse to | 
answer you, refuse to remain here and 
betray the secrets of this house to you 


or any other?’ 


* Then," returned Lenox, slowly, with 
a dark scowl upon his bent brows, ‘I, | 


What are his amusements, who 
and where does he 


the woman, 


too, will show something of which a des 


perate will may be capable. 
that door and remain here with you until 
Philip Danvers himseif shall be called to 


I will look 


have it opened, though by so doing, | 


should change places, ere tomorrow « 


gun has set, with Arnold Leslie.. 


“Do it then, and I 
though I had the strength 


would not puta hand to prevent it’ ashe 
cried, as she still stood trembling before 
“Let it all be over; 


him 
the better.”’ 

‘High words,”’ he 
fully; 
sacl 


you will not lightly 


know.” 


swear to 


answered, 
“but they weigh littl with me. | 
Yon have an object in staying here, and 


you 
of Samaon | 


the quicker 


aoorn 


itiee that, I 


And in truth his words seemed to re 
call some forgotten thought, for a look 
of fear, if net of sublbmission, was instant) 
visible in expression and manner, 


“Why do you ask?” 
“What would you learn” 
lent bad bey 


she faltered. 
Ile is a turbu- 
a terror to all the house. 


hold, save poor, blinded Eugene,”’ 


“1 know,’ replied 
could expect nothing less. 
you often?" 

** God forbid!” 
riedly 


exclaimed 


Lenox. 


One 
Does he visit 


Maude, hur- 


“You would consider him a bad aa 


seciate for your littl nephew, whom, | 


by the way, you have never 
said Lenox 


right, but he cannot hurt 


let me see," 


“Well, perhaps you are 


me, and I 


must manage to see him often henceforth, 


by fair means or foul 
constant attendant ?" 


Who is his moat 


* The French maid, Allaine.”’ 


“The French d—, 


he @x- 


claimed, eagerly, springing to his feet, aa 


though he had been shot 
The woman repeated, 
‘Ah, then, by Heaven! 


joyfully, “the way is open to me 
It in the same 


nothing easier 


aaid Lene, 


Allaine 


Rockford, who has been so mysteriously 


hed from justice, | know—a 
stabbed her 


woman who 


husband's mistress in the 


camps, and woukl have turned her mur 


derous blade upon him, 
guards from whom = she 
escaped, dragged her away. 


had 


eventually 
And she is 


the contidential maid of Mrs. Danvers, 


and attendant of Master Cee 


Yea."’ 
‘What a woman! Whata 


exclaimed, in a half soliloquy 
shall close in on her from ever 


The 


nntal she surrenders 


il Dupre?’ 


woman,’ he 
“Vet l 
quarter 
task will be 


far easier henceforth than | had hoped. 
And now, since you weary of the inter 
view, TL can bid you good might 

* And we are to meet no more" she 


asked piteously 

‘Tl cannot tell,” he 
* You may 
existence after to-night, or 


alaw 


ered, cokdly 


remain uneonscious of my 


1 may write 


or come to you still, for T have told vou 


I seruple not to make me 
devile serve this one 
life.” 

“You are still bent then 


nh, angels of 


purpose of my 


the same 


dark purpose,"’ she said, again resting 
her small, almost transparent hand upon 


his arm. 
late to return."’ 


“Even now it may not be too 


**Cease,"’ he oxclaimed, roughly, as he 


arose and shook off her touch. 


earry you back to what you 


“Can I 
were when | 


first crossed your path * Can | remember 
what I might have been tonight had 


Arnold Leslie never wrought 


nis foul 


treachery, and still blot out all the inter- 


vening years” 

tumult of the aoean, which 
even here, with its 
paint." 


“Ah! spare me’ 


never 


As well seek to still the 


oomes to us 
ceasing 


In pity spare me! 


Let me have the hope that animates me 


to pray for 


It will im vain,’ he 


ou still,’’ she sobbed. 


replied, sul- 


** Let me drift out to my doom, I 


ny | ahead. 


But im that last hour let 


me think of you as anchored safely in 


some harbor of rest. 
face will only sink me 
don't let me see it, Or, 


at 
| must pray, Maude, let it be that y 
| banish me wholly from your hoart, as 
}te vile to 
there 


Your repre ul 


other 
Maude, I did 


| seen, and cleverly shielded her at the | 


| power to deliver her up to punishment 
and even death, 80, 


} an impossibility. 


| escape destruction from one or both, She 


of the man, that she would be instantly 
given up to condign punishment; or 


| ask | 


not the | 
obtained 
moon as she was free, hastencd as fast as | 
her feet and the street cars could carry 
her to the required 
breath and trembling in every nerve, she 
came upon Lenox half an hour 
the appointed time 


enough to obey me 
tired.” ‘ 


cried Allaing . 


me 


speak 


ally” 


| posal 


“Why | stairway that led to ber private rooms. 


The servant girl sat dozing by the 
! 


said Lenox, shortly, “and you can hardly | 


bope to make me one. boy, they 
tell me, 4 haturally wild and vicious, 


| grows heartily sick of the great house, 


| and would be out on any pretext. I can 
readily amuse him 2 him to be 


silent. His unnatural ser sees him 


but seldum, and abe mu! Sever think le be 


inquise.” 

* Ah, men Digel you don't know her,” 
began A llalae, 2. 

“Know her or not,"’ cried Lenox, 


of the world, ba 
rome communi on the sabject, 
a f' the following very full agount 
| em, which we hope will be of in- 
terest to all, and (0 which we will refer 
| all futare foquirers 
Among the seven worlers of the world, 


bringing bis fist down heavily upon the | in ancient times, the first was reckoned 


table by which be sat, ‘it must be done, 


or all 


ne power that Miriam Danvers 


earth. 
“Ab, Mary, [ have kept you waiting, | ever could possess shall not save you one 


you can go to your own reom.” ! 

‘* Yes, ma'am, forsure an’ my eyes are 
nearly out.” 

“Ie ®t. Julian asleep ?"’ 

“ Faith, and he is—as sound as a dol 
lar!" 

“Thank you. Good night."’ 

And as the girl went out, she closed 
and locked the door, and tottering to 
wards a low bed, turned the covering 
until the fair face of a sleeping child met 
her tender gaze 

“Oh, my darling! my darling!’ she 
cried, sinking dewn on her knees, and 
pressing her pale lips to the glowing | 
cheek. ‘There is no hope-—no hope, 
but to hide your very exiwtence still, as 
the grand secret of my life, from your 
unnatural father!” 


CTIAPTER XVIII 
MASTEH CFCTL DUPRE TAKES A FANCY To 
A CTROUSR COMPANY, 


It was a very brief communication that 
caused Allaine, the attendant of Mra. 
Miriam Danvers, to fall upon her knees 
in the privacy of her own room, while 
her whole frame seemed convulsed with 
an agony of fear. She had just opened a 
letter addressed to hereof, which she 
had amilingly fancied a béllet-dour from 
Parks, who had been absent for a few | 
days with his master, when the follow- 
ing lines met her startled gaze: 


” Your post as lady's maid ts, ag you see, fully 

known tome. You know, too, that I am fully 
of the whole story of your attempte! 

murder of Laura Deesioux and your husban' 
If you May / my commands to the letter, I shail 
make no attempt towive you up te justice, or to 
interfere with you in y ba 
the police shall have their hande securely on 

ow this time, before you could leave your room. 
Yu know enough of me to ke aware that you 
cannot trifle with me 

“Oome today to ——— street, No. 611, and ask 
for * Tom Robinson, ae my friends all know me 
now, Mark thie! I must and will see you, bat 
the business concerns myrelf and not you. I 
shall look for you &t five this afternoon 

“Casran Lenox.” 


Abject fright deprived her for a mo 
ment of the power of speech or thought. 
A coward by nature always, except in 
the one instance, when, as has been 
hinted, the fierce passion of jealousy had 


| driven her to attempt the life of a rival, bis 


she had lived ever since in continual 
dread of retribution through an earthly 
law. And Miriam Danvers who had 


time, that she might hold her ever after- 
wards as an unscrupulous instrument in | 
her own h had fontered the idea of 
the enormit her crime and her own 


That Caspar Lenox was likewise aware 
of the deed she had committed, and 
might, with equal relentiossness, bring 
her to justice, she knew full well. In 
consequence of this she had used every 
art to conceal herself from him, and had, 
until this very moment, believed that he 
was now separated from her, beyond all 
possibility of any chance encounter in 
this life And the fact that he had 
hunted her down, and was at this very 
moment holding the sword of justice 
above her head, had for a time almost 
deprived her of her reason. 

sao the first, she had no thought of 
attempting toescape him. Had she been 
leas a stranger in the country than she 
waa, she would have still believed that 
The first 
train of reasoning that came to her was 
how she might serve two masters and 


feared the masculine authority and supe- 
rior knowledge of Caspar Lenox, but on 
the other hand she had begun to regard 
Miriam Danvers asa witch, in league with 
supernatural powers from the nether 
world, If she remained faithful to her « 
mistress and disregarded his command, 
she felt assured, from her past knowledge 


again, let her correspondence with him 
be ever so secret, 
whom they had all so far 
unable to outwit, at once discover it! 
What could Caspar Lenox want. After 
all it might be some affiair of his own, in 
no way connected with her mistress, and 
in that event there need be no betrayal 


been entirely | 


of trust or contidence on her part. to tell her. 
An hour's reflection decided her that house, if I wanted to."" 


she had best obey his summons 
accordingly, in the afternoon, she readily 
permission to go out; and, as 


address. Out of « 


“Ah,” he said, with a grim simile, ** 1 
am glad te tind that you had discretion 
He seated, vou look 


“Why hare you brought me here ‘ 
batterly 


“Ah, m eu 


impossible. or 
o* 


but it is something 
why should you threaten 


*T threatenes 
power. The work itself is nothing, as ¢ 


you will find, that will involve you im i 
any difficulty, and if you perform it you 
seal my lips. 


As for Miriam Danvers, 
she will never dare betray you.” ‘ 
* Ah, you do not know her,”’ faltered 


** Let her alone,” cried Lenox, sharply. 
“IT don't want you to betray her. Leave 
that to me. It is of the child I would 


“And what of him” 
* You have the charge of him, gener- 


* Yes.’ 

“De you ever 
walk?" 

* ¥-e-a."" 

“Then it is easily done. 


take him to ride or 


—every day, if you can.” 

“How?” she exclaimed, in terror. 
a him herve! Mon Dieu! it is im- 
. The chikd would tell. She 
would learn all, and slay me!" 

* Pshaw! don’t make yourself a fool'"’ 





over I 


day. 
things Tom Robinson gets for me" 


boy. 
all the pretty stories, and I don't love | was formed of metal, cast in separate 
you half so well.” 


for a stroll. 
before Dat 
because Lenox had recommended her as 
a ‘very nice Woman.” 


“De you guess and grow up to be a « 


along °* said Lenox. 


with a fash of triumph. 
try it very soon, if you will be particu- 
larly close and sharp, and never call my 
name again at home. 
morrow, or the next day at furthest, and | 
I will tell you how we can arrange it.” 


hour from the gallows. You have tact 
om when you will, What is to pre- 
went Four 


| to be the Pyramids of pt, the sup- 
tombs of monarchs who flourished 


the fourth to the eusith Sev. 
These are seventy in number, of differ- 
} ent sizes, in between twenty.aine and 


taking the out to ride, and | thirty degrees north latitude, with re 
aad . The Hang. 


bringing him here?"’ 

* The driver will 
Eugene takes him sometimes. 
are a thousand difficulties!’ 
woman, despairingly. 

* Let it be worse than the twelve tasks 
of Hereules,"’ replied Lenox, sternly. 
* Vet, I repeat, it muat be done. Now, 
listen tome. The boy must come here 
at some hour within the next two days, 
or you goto jail. You can take your 
choice,” 

The choice was made, and the supe- 
riority of Lenox’s power or judgment 


cried the 


know — Monsieur 
Oh! there 


affirmed by the appearance of Master 


' Ceci) Dupre within the allotted time. 


The splendid dress and really beautiful 
face of the child attracted no little atten- 
tion in that humble quarter of the town; 


| but the — wie of Alinine explained it 


to the satisfaction of all, until it ceased 


to excite comment, and whatever difficul- | 


ties may have existed at home, they were 
likewiee overcome, for Master Cecil made 
his appearance almost daily, and he and 
Lenox soon grew to be fast friends. Did 
Allaine suspect the motives of the latter? 
She had not questioned him, nor would 


he have deemed it prudent to satify her | 
had she done so; but the frequently worn | 
and haggard expression of her face might | 
have tanched even him with pity, had he | 
| been less intent upon his own 


schemes. 

Lenox now purchased oo novelty in 
the way of a toy that he could discover. 
He related exciting fictiona, suited tothe 
boy's age, taste and comprehension, with 
scarce) 
ademona; he introduced or in- 
vented new games, of which the child 
knew nothing, and even established a 


where he instructed him in the use of a 
pistol, 

It is needless to say that Cecil was in 
raptures with his new acquaintance, and 
readily promised to preserve the most 
inviolable secrecy wit rd to it; for 
policy rather than principle held him to 
ligation. These stolen interviews 
were to him by far the most attractive 
feature of his existence; and, indeed, he 


began to look forward to them with such 
eager zest, that Allaine was in constant | 
terror lest he should commit himself or 
her by some inadvertent admission. And, 


indeed, had 


not the child possessed a 


shrewdness and cunning above one in a 
thousand, he must inevitably have fone 


Once only, when he had grown 
feverishly impatient to escape from 
Eugene, who was detaining him to ex- 
hibit seme curious and costly gift, had 
he given especial cause for alarm to his 
anxious attendant. 

“Tet me go," he siid, turning away 
his head with an angry frown. 
want to see them. 1 have finer fun every 
They are not half so pretty as the 


“And who is Tom Robinson, pray ?”’ 


asked Eugene, with a laugh. 


“A man who keeps a toy shop,’’ replied 
Allaine quickly, giving the boy a pinch 


»rooding | 


leas effect than Othello exercised | 


sort of shooting gallery in his room, | 


*T don’t | 


bases and triangular sides, 

ing Gardens of Semiramis, at Babylon, 

was the second wonder. Their con- 

struction is variously ascribed to Queen 

Semiramis, and to Nebuchadnezzar, 

seven centuries later, but still more than 

five centuries B. C., and are said to have 
been made for the gratification of the 

Median queen, Amytis, because the 

Babylonian plain seemed dreary to her 

in comparison with the varied and ro- 

mantic scenery of her native land. The 
are said to have formed a square, with 
an area of four acres, but rising in ter- 
races curiously constructed with stone 
pillars, across which were placed stones, 
covered with reeds and bitumen. and 
j again with bricks united with cement; 
above these, sheets of lead, to prevent 
| motsture from flowing down, and, finally, 
a sufficient layer of earth; the summit 
being elevated three hundred feet above 
the base, so that at a distance the whole 
| presented the appearance of a pyramidal 
wooded hill. reservoir at the top ir- 
rigated the gardens and fed the numer- 
ous fountains. These fountains, as well 
as banqueting rooms, were distributed 
throughout the numerous terraces; 
groves and avenues of trees, as well as 
parterres of flowers, diversified the 
scene; whilst the view of the city and 
neighborhood was extensive and mag- 
nificent, 

Then came the Temple of Diana, at 
| Ephesus. This was originally built by 
| Chersiphron, but after its dest metion by 
| Herostratus, on the night when Alexan- 
der the Great was born (356 B. C.), was 
rebuilt by the inhabitants in a style of 
greater splendor than before, the very 
women contributing their ornaments to 
secure necessary funds, Still two hun- 
dred years elapsed before it was com- 
pleted. It was the largest Greek temple 
ever constructed. Its length was four 
hundred and twenty-five feet, its width 
two hundred and twenty feet; the number 
of ita columns one hundred and twenty- 
| eight, of which thirty-six were carved, 
and their height sixty feet. It had an 
area more than four times that of the 
| Parthenon at Athens, and even the 
| Olympium was only about two-thirds as 
great. Its principal interest centred in 
the numberless statues and pictures 
which it contained, executed by the best 
masters of Greece. It was destroyed by 
the Goths in 260 A. D. 

The statue of Jupiter, in the Temple 
at Athens, was the fourth wonder. It 
was made of ivory and gold, and the 
work of Vhidias. The Mausolem, the 
tomb erected at Harlicarnassus to Mau- 
' solus, King of Caria, by his disconsolate 

widow, Artemesia, 353 1. C., was another 
| of these wonders. It was one of the 
| mont magnificent monuments of the 
kind. It was described by Pliny and 
other ancient writers as late as the 
twelfth century, and was probably over- 
thrown by an earthquake at some time 
during the two following centuries. 

The Mausoleum consisted of a basement 
| one hundred and twenty-six by one hun- 


upon the arm, which he was, fortunately | dred feet and sixty-five feet high, on 
for her, sharp enough to understand, | which stood an Ionic colonnade twenty- 


‘*T have taken him there sometimes, and | three and a half feet high, surmounted 


‘That is not true,” 


growing recklessly angry, as he fancied 
his new friend's character assailed. ‘You | total height given by Pliny is one hun- 
know he buys them all, and allows me to | dred and forty feet. 

play with them as I choose."* 


confused | wares to him with the hope that he may | height, and on the a 
buy something.” 
roared Cecil, | h 


the man is kind enough to exhibit his | by a pyramid, rising in steps to a similar 


x of which stood 
a colossal group, about fourteen feet 
h, of Mausolus and his wife Quadri 
(the supposed work of Scopas). T 


The Colossus of Rhodes, a gigantic 


“| think mamma and | will have to | figure representing Phabus, the national 


f his bright curls. 
** Well, I shan't go to it,”’ retorted the 
**You haven't sense enough to tell 


set up shop,”’ said Eugene, pulling one | deity of the Rhodians, was the #izth. It 


is said to * been commenced by 
Chares, of Liffus, a famous pupil of 
Lysippus, and terminated by Luches. It 





| pieces, a process which lasted twelve 


Allaine hurried her charge from the | years, and was completed 280 B.C. Its 


would not Miriam, room underthe pretext of ‘ill manners,” 


andl threatened never to take him out 


often we have been 


there, and how you made me promise not 


I could take her to the very 
And in an hour 


And more he was relating his triumph to 


‘Tom Robinson "’ with a laugh. 


\ftera while Lenox began to leave | 


Allaine behind, or send her against her 


will to chat with a French shopkeeper 


wer the way, while he took the boy out 


usta, of whom he grew quite fond, 


At last he took him te a cireus 

* This is the best of all.” cried the boy, 
lelightedly. ** We will come every day. 
hi how IT should like to ride January, 
lown'!” 


what a torture my life is with her® What ‘A noble ambition,” replied Caspar 
wrong have | ever done you ? Lenox, with a smile, followed by a start. 

“None. | wish you to the me a ser “And so you would like to see these fine 
vice.’ horses and wonderful tricks every day?’ 


* Yes,” cried Cecil, excitedly. ** It is 


« much nicer than being shut up ina 
stupid, tine old honse with a few rum old 
merely to show you my people, who want you to whisper and go 


tiptoe all the time. When I get 
arger I am going te run away.” 

“How would you like to have me 
**We could roam 
ver the country together, and go to the 


circus every day if we wished, and have 


Allaine. ‘‘She would slay me with her such a jolly time.” 

own cruel white hands, if she believed I “It woukl be nicer than any fairy 
ever could have a thought of betraying story,’ returned the child, clapping his 
her.” hands. 


De you think so?" replied Lenox, 


** Well, we may 
Come to me to. 


(TO BE CONTINUED. } 
_—_— Se 


Man is desi for an active being, 


‘oe — bm spirit, ever restless, if not em- 
wish you ployed upon worthy and dignified objects, , 
to bring him here to-morrow—frequently will . : 

pursuits, than suffer 
less feeli 
and know 
strengthening the mind, than in preserv- 
ing the purity of the affections and the 


often rather e in mean and low 
tedious and list- 
connected with indolence ; 


is no less necessary in 


again; but the boy was growing rather | one hundred and five cubits. 
too much for her, likewise. 

“Tf you don’t,” he answered, ‘1 will | an earthquake. 
tell mamma dow 


| height is 


} doubtful, some making it 


others ninety and even 
It stood 
| sixty years, and was destroyed finally by 
The serenth was the 
| Pharos of Alexandria, the most cele- 


ninety feet, 


| brated lighthouse of ancient times, erected 


| WO B. ¢ 


Occasionally he visited Nina | 


‘on the island of Pharos of 
Alexandria. 


—_ -_ -_- 
Guivt, though it may attain temporal 
splendor, can never confer real happi- 
ness; the evil consequences of our 


crimes long survive their commissions, 
and like the ghost of the murdered, for- 
ever haunt the steps of the malefactor ; 
while the paths of virtue, though seldom 
those of worldly greatness, are always 
those of pleasantness and peace. 
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MURDER WILL OUT. 


BY AN EX-DETECTIVE,. 


Selim’s sais. ‘‘ There must be 
| Wrong at the bungalow, sir, 
, shouting as if for assistance 
Hi—— was by this time 
bed, listening, and we simultaneously 
| jumped up and hurriedly dressed, order- 
, ing the lantern to be got ready. 

ing up our double barreled guns, which 
| were always kept ready loaded with ball, 

we burried towards 


SWEETS OF WOMAN'S LIFE. 
SY MARGARET oWaTEE 

A dabe ot rest on mother's breast, I was for many years a detective in the 
| Victoria police, in Australia, and though | regu 
since then I have been in various part» 
of the world, and have had sume pretty 
hard cases, I once had a matter to find | holes to appear. 
out on the very slightest information re- 
one of ceived, which required all my skill and 
the resources of my long experience. 
I think it well deserves a place among 
the detective notabilia which have of late 
years furnished such curious illustrations | said, “* you or 

of the science of crime-discovery : 
There lived in the town of H—— an 
oldish man, who was reported to have 
male somewhere a good “pile.” 
was a thorough bermit ; seldom stirred 
out, except to go to the store and buy a | 
few necessaries, for which he always 
paid, and never was known to beat- 
down or haggle about the price of any 
led to the surmise 


Baught bet mother's love— 
So sweet is infant's sieep 


A child at play in meadows green, 
Place! 
bt wing'd butterficeo— 


A iden fai ly da 
ma: ras early dawn, there was no moon and the light of the 


| stars rather confused than aided us. 
We were at no loss for the direction to 
i & in, for the er of 
Murphy guided us, we 
near enough to hear him say in his 
broadest brozue, but with some agita- 
tion in his tongue: 
**Halloa, gintlemen, will ye come and 
kill the teeger that's got into the house ? 
murthered and aten en- 


A softly blushing, downcast look, 
Maerwar of startied dove, 
wering another's tender #ord— 
sweet is maidens love. 


A white-robed virgin Kneeling low. 
Before God's allar buwa, 

Forever join'd (wo hearts and hande— 
So sweet are marriage vows. 


A youthful mother bending o'er 
er first burn beauteous boy, 
Forever bers till death shal! part— 
So sweet » mother's joy. 


Alarmed as we really were at this, we 
| could scarcely refrain from law 
| the odd accents and speech of 
| but calling oat that we were comi 
ran on, not without some dread 
ever, lest we should come suddenly upon 
the animal, which we supposed, of course, 
to be outside the house (and not in) as 
stated by the sergeant. 

On the side that we approached there 

| Was no jungle, nor was there any veran- 
dah to the house. The light of the lan- 

tern enabled us to see that there was a 

venetian door closed, and on one side of 

| it was a smacil round hole such as is com- 
mon in bath-rooms to admit air and 

It was from this aperture the 
; voice of Murphy came, and we could 
just distinguish his hairy visage half 


t he had plenty « 

lived another single man in a slab and 
| bark hut; he was a shoemaker by trade, 

but in a small township like this his ous- 
| tomers were but few, and his livelihood 
| precarious. He was known to be as poor 
| a his neighbor was supposed to be rich, 
was as much depe 


A matron In life's autumn-time, 
With young life clustered o'er, 

Her children's children clasp her kneos— 
So rich is autamu’e store. 


An aged form, whose dimming eyes 


Are closed by grateful 
So sweet is peaceful 


ip Cost of grasegepue Bow v7 cnt | on his ready money. Between these two | 
solitary men, living on the river side, 
up @ strangely intimate 

friendship; always after breakfast, often 
| through the day and regularly at night, 
ir pipe together, sometimes 
ikin of tea only, at others 


Forever freed from grief and pain— 
So sweet eternal rest. 


A NOCTURNAL VISITOR; 





AN ADVENTURE WITH A TIGER. 


mystery hanging over the supposed rich 
| man’s history; where he had come from, 
made his money no one 
knew, and his churlish ways forbad any 
one to ask him; he and the shoemake: 
| were all the world to each other, and be- 
| yond that neither seemed to care any 
In this uniform, 
mode of life, weeks and months passed 
‘away; the only difference observable 
being, that although Stevens, the shoe- 
maker, had no more customers than for- 
merly, he now seemed to have money 
always at command, and not only paid 
| off his old scores but had ready money 
fur all he needed. 

One morning, however—it was in the 
winter season, and the Glenelg was roll- 
ing its turbulent waters, muddy and 

' swift, down to the sea—the oki man's hut 
was not opened; wood splitters passirg | 
by observed that the old hermit was not 
sunning himself and smoking his ‘‘cutty”’ 

and that night Stevens came 
running into the township greatly excited, 
and calling on Mr. T. at the inn, told him 
that, not having seen old Jeffrey all the 
day, he had turced an entrance into the 
hut, but that the old man was not there, 
the closed door, we could distinctly hear | and what had become of him he did not 

a large animal moving about in the | know. 

room, and as we could not see the faintest 
glimmer of light through the chinks of 
the not very sound jamils (venetians), 


On our inquiring where he had seen or 
heard the tiger, he said: 
‘Bure, and ain't the big baste at this 
leased minute in our bid-room a crack- 
the bones of poor 
Kerry, and only a thin door betwane us, 
and the wife and the childer like to die 


During one of our shooting excursions 
in India, we moved our camp to a place | 
where there was a 


called Belaspoor, 
yalow built by a « 
e district, known by the sobriquet 
of “Tiger Tom,” not because his dis- 

»sition at all resembled that crafty and 
erocious animal, but from the number 
of them he had killed. 

One month every year—generally in 
r Tom used to make up 
come to this bungalow, that 
1e might pursue his favorite sport with- 
out having far to go in search of it, 
These entertainments were much en- 
joyed by his friends, for Tiger Tom was 
a facetious fellow, told capital stories, 
and always had an unlimited supply of 
Bass or Allsopp. 

For some time back the bungalow had 
been unoccupied and 


ing and crunchin, 


‘*How did he get in?” 

“Oh, I'll till ye all about it in goo’ 
time if ye'll only shoot the baste; but ii 
ye don't make haste he'll be atin 
and thin I can’t till ye at all, at all. 

‘But how are we to do that? Is 
there another door like this on the oppo- 


“Vis; but it’s my belaif the big divil 
has shut to the door with his tail whilst 
whisking about after poor Kerry—pace 
be to his manes!—or else his manners, 
may be, will have taught him to close 
the door politely after him; anywise, 
he can’t get out) 


neglected, Tiger 
m carried off, not by one 
of his opponenta, but by an equally dan- 

Wondering at the Irish love of joking 
even in such extremity, H 
sulted what we should do, 





or a few days by sports- 
men from the neighboring stations, but 
very rarely; and it certainly presented 
avery desolate appearance as we rode A policeman, for H., is a police 
station, was immediately sent to take 
of the hut until the magisirates 
should make inquiry. Some days after 
Murphy's surmise that the opposite door | the inquiry was made, but nothing came 
of it, further than the suspicion that 
Jeffrey had met with foul play. 
nothing was proved, nor could be proved, 
til the body could be found; for eccen- 


Long-neglected houses suffer in any 
country; but in this climate, with its 
moist soil, hot sun, and heavy rainy 
seasons, vegetation spreads with incon- 
ceivable speed, and the jungle had grown 

walls on the east and 
he house seemed to be 
stuck on the edge of a very dense jungle 
in the quarters I have 
mentioned, as far as the eye could reach; 
and one could not look at 
thinking of tigers and serpents, and all 
manner of wild beasts. 

Riding to our tent, which was pitched 
under # tree at some distance from the 
bungalow, we bathed, dressed, and had 
our breakfast, and then strolled over to 
take a closer louk at the place, 
surprise we found it occupied, for, on 
our approach, @ mongrel cur, half-pa- 
riah and half bull dog, set up a furious 
barking, and brought out a European 
ut, his half-caste wife, and a couple 


was closed appeared quite correct. 
knew it was worse 
into the room before we could see to take 
aim, as we not only might miss the brute 
altogether, but should infuriate him, so | tric as the old man was, who could say 
that in his boundings he might burst | he had not got up in the night, and as 
suddenly started from H., as he had once 
| suddenly made his appearance there? As 
| s00n as intelligence of this affair reached 
headquarters at Melbourne, the matter 
was placed in my hands, with instruc- 
tions toexercise my own discretion in my 
proceedings, absolving me from all dis- 
race if I failed, and promised me one 
wundred pounds if | succeeded, My plan 
was adopted after much consideration, 
and I have no reason to regret the steps 
I took, as will be seen in the sequel. 

I took the little steamer Western, Cap 
tain Lucas, in Portland, 260 miles, and 
after stopping a day or two at Mac's 
hotel, I started by the mail fou 





open the bathing-room, when the conse- 
quences would be fearful. 
plan, evidently, was to wait as patiently 
as we could for daylight, when, if the | 
animal remained in the room, we could 





We had to wait an hour before the 
faintest streak of gray appeared in the 
In tropical countries the 
light comes and goes very rapidly, and | 
there was soon enough for our operations 
after the dawn ha 
opened one of the jamils, and when our 
eyes was accustomed to the dim light , 
discovered a huge tiger lying on the floor, 
very much in the attitude of an uncasy 
cat who has made her way int the dairy, | 
and waits for the door tu be opened to | 
The noise we made, slight 

as it was, made the brute jump up and 
turn to glare tlercely at us. 
| the attitude we wanted. 
}ing which should aim at the head and 
which at the chest, we leveled and tired 
When the smoke had 








He told us in an unmistakably Irish 
accent that his name was Murphy—that 
he was in charge of a salt station some 
dozen or so of miles away; that he had 
come there that very morning for a little 
shooting, and had brought his family 
fora change and ‘‘divarsion,’’ not know- 
ing that the bungalow was so danger- 
ly near the jungle. 
and examined the 
place, and then the following colloquy | cleared away we saw the 
of the jungle stretched 
shouted a triumphant pwan, which svon 
brought Murphy and his family out, 
though the children screamed at the 
sight of the dead animal, 


After three days’ journey I arrived at) 
Hl. as a ‘‘traveler,”’ looking for a job of 
work; I had a wlerably heavy swag, and 
this, with my panniken and billy, gave 
me all the appearance of a bena fide one. 
I went straight up to the bar, had my nob- 
bler, lighted my pipe, and then sat down 
outside to consider my next movement. 
It was necessary [ should Lave sume one 
in my confidence, but I resolved not to 
trust the local police, as in these remote 
stations their life of idleness oftea makes 
them loafers and gossips. 
call Mr, T., the hotel-keeper and post- 
master, aside—he had been an officer in 
the army many years—and tell him my 


| all four barrels. 


**But how did you travel, Sergeant | 
Murphy; and where are your servants , 








‘Och! yer honors, the natives (bad | 
valpeens), who druve 
ed my powney, were , 
frightened for wild bastes, and wouldn't 
stay at no price; so I sent them to a vil- 
lage two miles off, where they're to wait | 
till I send for them. 
pointing to a servant in the verandah, 
“agreed to stay till evening to cook for 
us. 


luck to the dirty » 
the cart and attine which we had fired, and we entered and 
svon discovered the mystery of the ani- 
mal’s entrance and detention. 

ysite door (which Murphy assured us 

e had fastened) had a bolt only at the 
bottom, the top one having fallen out, 
but there was no secket, or whatever it 
is called, to receive it. 
thus dropped down unfastened, and Mur- 
phy thought it was all right, not per- 
ceiving the real state of the case. 
dog—some small remnants of which were 
still unconsumed—must have gone out 
at hearing the noise made by the tiger 
in the verandah, and rushed back in 

the hungry beast. 
4y against the door, 
and kept it closed, must have been 
thrown down (shutting the door at the 
same time) either in the struggle be- 
tween the tiger and its victim, or by the 
sergeant and his wife as they rushed, 
each with a child, into the bathing-room, 
Fortunately for the helpless creatures, 
the unwelcome visitor 
upon seizing the dog to notice them, so 
that they had time to escape into the 
only place of shelter at hand, Murphy, 
in his haste and fright, forgetting all 
about his gun, which rested ayainst the 
wall in a corner of the room, 

The sun was now up, and there was 
no fear of any more unpleasant occur- 
rences for sume hours at least; so, mak- 
ing our people drag the carcass out of 
the room and obliterate the marks of the 
struggle as much as possible, we left the 
Murphys, promising to send for their 
servant and cunveyances, sv that they 
might leave the place at once, even Ser 
eant Murphy acknowledging that he 
1ad had enough of it. 
gould of Injia,"’ said he, 
t me to keep the wife 
is drairy house another 
night; pe, net if Pd be made guvernor 
of ould Ireland for it. 
if he could spake, which he can't, being 
aten upenthirely—letting alone his being 
umb baste—would my the same.”’ 


Tux world often for us takes hue and , 
aspect from the predominant state of | 
our spirit; it seems summerly or win- 
| terly, dark or bright, according tu the 
change of our inward times and 
| We breathe upon it the summer power 


kept—and returned as if nothing had vc 
Towards evening the bar was 
pretty full, and | took the opportunity of 
saying publicly to Mr. T. that [ was out 
of work, that I was a groom, that I did 
not want to go on a station, and should 
be glad of # chance job. 
told me to go to his stables and tell his 
foreman to take me on as an extra stable 
T. my swag w take 
care of; it contained my uniform, and 
my authority from headquarters to act 
understood all, and 


Only that chap,’ 


“‘Well, my good fellow,”’ I said, ‘‘it 
does look like a place for wild beasts, and 
feel pretty sure your bullocks and 
ony, and perhaps the natives, would 
ave been devoured by tigers if you had | 
attem)ted to keep them here. 
recommend you leaving the place, too, 
without delay, as your wife and children | 
are not safe even in the day time—there 
may be lots of snakes about these ruins.”’ 
**Oh, we'll take care of ourselves, yer 
honor; and I've a nate gun here that'll 
astonish the wake minds of the craturs 
if they come nigh us. 
honors a hannch of venison that I'm ex- 
pecting to get, if yell condishind to ac- 





alarm, followed b 


The table, which that was sufficient. 


nothing; but feeling more and more cou 
fident that the general suspicion of St 
vens was well founded. 
came intimate with him, but only in the 
evenings when my work was done; 
respects [ acted as an ordinary yroom, re 
ceiving my weekly wages, and carefully 
avoiding everything that might lead any 
one to suppose | was anything but a 





they are hatched, Murphy,” said I—, 
laughing, ‘‘deer are not so easily shot in 
this thick jungle; and I would advise 
you to take care, for 
a tiger quite as readi 
Sergeant Murphy declared he was not | 
afraid, but we would not leave him with- 
out a promise—his wife joining her en- 
treaties to ours— 
very near the ho 


myself as a mounted trooper has ridden 
up, and called me to take his horse and 
give him a feed; however, | kept my own 
counsel, and little by little light dawned 


ng may come upon 
y.”” 


Over the never-failing pipe I had fre 
quent conversations with Stevens about 
this old man; on such oceasious he would 
generally tix his eyes upon the ground, 
which gave ine the opportunity wo watch 
him the more narrowly. | coud then see 
the nervous twitchings of his face, the 

, biting of his lip, and the sudden passing 
across his brow, 
which convineed me that he knew more 
of this affair than I did 
the cluse of our conversations, in which 
Stevens was making these uncouscious 
self-revelatious, would he may: 1 hate 
talking of this dismal subject, let's have 
" On such occasions he 
always said, “I'll shout; you are only a 
no, I can afford it bette 
he took to regular drinking; 

morning, noon and night he was to be 

the bar. When joked about his | 
he always had his answer ready; 
he had sold his horse, or an old mate had 
or winter power that makes it seem as called and given him sume cash. So long, 
‘however, as he ‘‘shouted’’ freely, few 


At dinner time we sent over some— 
things to help out the commissariat of 
the sergeant and his family, which we | 
suspected would not be su 

On looking out just before going to | 
, I saw a light glimmering in the 

low, which was about a quarter of | 
a mile distant, but there was no sound 
to disturb the still night. 

After paying a ringed our horses, and And poor Kerry, 
y turns, and keep up a 
(the materials for which had 














away in my dreams, I 
K B 





THE SATURDAY EVENING 


“cared 


where the money came from. My | 
however, were steadily fixed on his | vena, fou 


POST. 


form, his 


ey 
| drinking habits as the clue to my re- | dering the old hermit, Jeffrey. 


searches. Summer was bow on 


;| The sequel is soon told; my evidence 


bh it was a late summer, it was a hung Stevens, who again 


course of a few weeks the Qhene’ 


Now was the time for ascertaining 
| whether the remains of the old man were 
| to be found in any of the water-holes in | 


the neighborhood of H., and one eveni 
as | was ~~-y , 


to the Government reward.”’ 


he tried to conceal it, | aaw that he trem 


| bled all over, and though generally very 
mild spoken, he got quite angry with me, 
i" me I might do what I liked, but 

; he wasn't so fond of looking after dead 
}men, especially if they were murdered. 
| I replied, “* No one said that Jeffrey was 
| murdered; you have always said he made 
I thou ht 80 once, 

over the 
the more convinced I am that 
“That has to be | 
proved,”’ said I, “and to prove it we | 
must first find the remains, and as the | 
river dries up I have no doubt we shall 
rance of his creditors as the other was | find them in ene of the water holes near 
This was not exactly a guem, 


and to 


| away with himself.’ ** 
but now, the more I thin 
matter, 
he was wurdered,’’ 


hia hut.” 
| but was a conclusion arrived at thus 


| first, Stevens was a slight-built man, 
him to have been the 


/and, supposin 
| murderer, could not have carried Jetlrey 


far, and secondly, every one knows that 


murderers seldom have nerve or fore 


| thought to carry their victims far from 


the scene of the murder, As soon as | 
had said this he became ver 
said, ** Well, let's havea nobbler; | can't 
stand this everlasting talk about a mur 
deved man." We f 


already made up. Stevens, 
| doubt, was the murderer, and I must ob 
tain the proof. I am not going to de- 
fend our code of morals, 


us for our questionable methods of pro- 
ecdure, It was now late in January, 
and the weather was intensely hot. ii 
was surprising to see how rapid! 
Glenelg ceased to be a river, an 
each day the water-holes became shal- 
lower and shallower, 
Vrompted by me, Mr, T. 


| for the police to examine every water. 
hole within a mile on either side of old 
Jetfrey's hut. As soon 
known Stevens was down at the bar, try 
| ing, | suppose, to smother his memory 
in deep potations of whisky. Directly 
the aaies commenced searching the river 
I discharged myself, and having ob- 
tained my cheque proceeded, or pre 
tended, to spend it after the usual up- 
country fashion, which, as ounghels 
knows, means staying in the bar and 
shouting right off the reel. This I did 
not exactly do; | kept myself sober as a 
judge; behind the scenes | prompted 
everything; through Mr, T. [ suggested 
every a that had hitherto been taken, 
and now 

the searching and drogaing these water 
holes, Those who know the country 
know that this is no easy matter and 


also that it occupies considerable time, | 


Sometimes only two or three could be 

searched in a day; on others more. 
While this was going on, Stevens be- 

came almost a resident in the bar, sel- 


dom yo it, but betraying the most | 


intense and childish curiosity as to the 
result of the search, ‘ Llave they found 
anything?’ or, ‘*Haven't they found 
anything yet?’ or, ‘Well, I should 
have thought they would have found 
something by this time,’’ were expres 
sions that frequently fell from his lips, 

It was, [ think, the fourth day of 
search, and Stevens had been drinking 
hard all the time; on the afternoon of 
that day a sack was found with human 
remains in it at the bottom of a hole; 
and on the evening of that same day 
drink and excitement had rendered 
Stevens incapable of taking care of him 
self, amd, at my suggestion, he was con- 
veyed to the lock-up, as drunk and dis 
orderly. 1 too, though perfeetly sober, 
affected to have been out on the spree, 
and was also locked up in the same 
place with Stevens, and my name also 
entered on the night charge-list as drunk 
and disorderly. 

I never saw such a change in a man as 
came over Stevens when be found | was 
locked up with him, The effects of the 
drink were passing away, owing to the 
strong mental excitement produced by 
the discovery of these remains; and no 
nooner was the lock turned on me, than 
he clasped me by the hand as the 
“Groom that had always been 
friendly,”’ and began to ery piteoursby 
like a child. Hlis thoughts were run 
hing on the murder, and | resolved to 
use the opportunity. lo make this 
right, | began, “I say, Stevens, de you 
kuow they have found the old man’s 
body. It was in a sack, and the sack 
was weighted with stones: and one 
of the stones, they say, was your 
lapstone, The skull is broken in two 
that it plain he must 

murdered What made 
you talk about him ino your sleep just 
now? ** Dad 1? what did I : 
* You said if they would let you off, you 


places, se in 


have Leen 


may 2 


would show them where his money was 

This he said in his sleep.) Upon thos, 
he a convulsive shiwk, fell back 
upon the straw, and exclanwed, ** Yes, | 
killed old Jeifrey; but don't) peach on 
me; they can only bring me up tor berg 


“ave 


drunk and disorderly, and Vil give you 
half the money. may, “leon, you 
won't peach, will you? IT will leave 
these parts, | have had too much 
Whisky. Let me sleep; Lil tell you 


everything tomorrow, but don't peach, 
aud I'll make a clean breast of it 


Before the morning bioke le Lad con- 
feased everything to ie I had alway 
been a youd fellow, and he didn’t mind 


telling Mr ‘T.’s groom everything. He 
had entered the old man's hut at mid 
night, beat in bis skull, put the body in 
a sack, and, fool that he was, put in his 
own lapstone along with other stones to 
wake it sink, and had bid his money be 
heath the mud thoor of his cottage. 

The next morning we were both 
brought before the magistrate of the 
district, charged as aforesaid. On being 
asked what en w way, | handed the 
magistrate my authority to act as detec 

tive, and requested to be placed in the 
witness-bux, as I had a charge of murder 
to bring against Stevens, who was there 
on the minor charge. In less time than 


| it takes to tell this I had left the room, 


and greatly to the bewilderment of every 
one, especially of the local police, the 
well-known groom at H. was in his uni 


Ss 


hot Australian one; and in the 
began 


to dry up, and its long chain of water- 


to Stevens about thie. f | 
may as well try and find 
the remains of Jeflrey, and so lay claim 
I noticed 
this gave him quite a turn; and although 


pale, umd 


mi our glass, and 
parted for the night; but my mind was 
beyoud 


admit that 
we often do evil that good may come; 
but seciety should not employ us to tind | 
out dark crimes if they mean to condemn 


the 
how 


obtained 
| from a neighboring magistrate orders 


as this was 


had only to wait the result of 


he was worki 
stake and rail fence. 
> Se 


GARDEN, LONDON. 


| ground, and are so 
as to appedr much r than they 
really are. We were received at the en. 
| trance in a leafy bower 


by three different ofMflcials, after which 


charmed circle. ‘ 
| sling splendor, and might well be termed 
| @ fete cha 
great city, it partook of a rural charac 
ter, Illuminated chains of colored lam 
were suspended along each side of 
avenues; the serpentine walks, and all 
| the tlower-beda, rockeries, artificial lakes 
and rustic bridges were fri with 
them. Electric lights were 
the top of the conservatories, anemome 
ter towers, and 
lighting up the lawns and and parterres 
where ten thousand of the creme de la 
creme of Loudon society were promenad 
ing or sitting, and displaying to the best 
advantage the exquisite toilets of the 
lwlies, most of whom appeared in decol 
lete dresses with court trains, costly 
lace and many diamonds, no bonneta, 


against Mtoe. 
on hie confession, of mur. | 


and ain, pre 
| vious to his execution, contenall oat only 
this murder, but the murder of a mate 


The gardens are situated in Regent's 
| Park, and are @ntirely surrounded by 
high hedges and furest trees, They are 
cireular iu form, cover twenty acres of 
niously deaigned 


Sponge 
, with the 
| te iron we 


where ourselves | wra 
and our cards were closely scrutinized | ck 

| few days the corn will have disappeared ; 
we were permitted to pass within the but the relief to the throbbing, 
It was a scene of daz. | 
| fret or second application, Wear cotton 
re, for, in the midst of a | between the toes and the corns will not 


| reappear. 


tlag-ataff, brilliantly | 


cers of it placed near 
| tilled with water, 








Sorxp Apvicn.—Never sit, stand or 
in the bush some years back, with whom lie in a current of alr when you are 


on & station, making a | Gtigued or warm. 
} 


| three or four 


A FLORAL PETE IN THE BOTANIC = the w 


To Renovate Uiace Sia.—Grate 
potatoes in water and 
r after letting it come 
toa 


over the 
love, and, whea damp enough 
1, press on the wrony side with 
a tlat-iron not too het, as silk scorches 
easily. 

A Sune (care ror Sort Conns,— 


Di 
| a bit of soft linen rag into turpentine ana 


it around the soft corn; wet the 
in it night and merning, and ina 


ug 
n, comes almost immediately after the 


To Daive Rats Our oF a Hovuss.— 


| Take quantities of green copperas and 


dissolve it in boiling water, and pour it 
as hot as ble down their holea, and 


| seatter it in oy My about their haunts. 
8 Tt will cleanse the pre 


mines of all disagree- 
able odors, and it has driven every rat 
out of the house we occupy. Keep saa- 


holes, and 


Liquwy Inora Runana,—India rubber, 
cut into thin strips and immersed in 
spirits of turpentine in @ close vessel and 
kept warm, will dissolye, and in that 
state can be put on with # brush, forming 


and the hair arranged with feathers and | & water-proof coating for anything to 


thowers. 

Upon the arrival of the Prince and 
Princess of Teck, and some other mom 
bers of the royal family, signal guns 
were flved, and instantly, as if by magic 


the gardens became illuminated by colored | 
yellow and | 
| obtained by pressing upon the place oon- 


tires—red, green, blue, 
mauve—the whole combining to produce 
ascene such as the wand of Prospero 
might be supposed to conjure up. ve- 
ral military bandas, stationed in the con 
servatories at different parts of the gar. 
dena, discoursed most excellent music 
| during the evening, and had there been 
dancing, which there was not, the fete 
| would have resembled a grand ball in 
| the open air. Four large tents had been 
| erected, two of which were beautifully 
| decorated with tlowers and evergreens 
and appropriated to refreshment tables. 
| The nae called the ‘American Tent," 
contained only American plants and 
| shrubs, prominent among them being a 
magniticent collection of rhododendrona, 
| The fourth tent was a marvel of beauty ; 
' it covered more than an were of ground, 
which was laid out in serpentine walks 
and a succession of terraces ; around the 
teut there was a background of orange 
trees, graceful palms and ferns, and upon 
‘the terraces, imbedded in tender grass 
and mows, and looking as though they 
| grew from the place they had been so 
artistically deposited, were thousands of 
j roses of every variety and color, from 
dark, rich crimson to delicate, creamy 
white; they were as remarkable for size 
an a - many of them being as large 
as an ordinary saucer, 

From this tent of roses you passed into 
an arcade, a quarter of a mile long, 
throughout the entire length of which 
extended large tables (each covered with 
a snowy cloth), and upon them various 
floral dey ices—for the decoration of din 
ner and supper tables——were arranged 
with exquisite taste, and though many 
splendid “ygeraniums, fuclsias, lilies, 
pinks and feathery grasses and ferns 
were to be seen, roses were everywhere 
predominant, Special attention is paid 
to the 
flowers all through England, and judg 
ing from the rare specimens we saw ex 
hibited at the botanic fete, English yar 
deners must have reached the acme of 
ee in this particular branch of 
worticulture, 

a - > 


Tur Sannin BRavev,—The sand has 


played a pre ar partin Egypt, and | frum the table. 
uture investigators much | 

| lo many, 
have read in a lave medical journal, a 
number of instances of those antipathies, 
confirming our own olmervation. 
persons cannot eat a lobster salad without 
its having w very curious effect upon their 
complexion 
time in a salad of this kind, and upon her 
return tothe ball room her face and neck 
j immediately became covered with spots, 
obliging her to retire 
tells us that eating veal gives a lady of 
his acquaintancegthe nettle-rash, and that 
orange peel has produced great nervous 


has mavedl for 
that would otherwise have disappeared, 
Miss Martineau says: “If | were to have 
the of a fairy yift, it should be 
like none of the many things I fixed upon 
in my childhood, in readiness for sueh 
It would be for a great win 
fan, such as would, without in 
jury tu hitoaneyes and lungs, blow away 
the sand whieh Sustes the mouuments of 
Eyypt. What ascene would be laid open 
to them! One statue and sarcophagus, 
brought from Memphis, was buried one 
hundred and thirty feet below the mound 
surface, Who knows but the preater 
part of old Memphis, and of other ylori 
ous cities, 


choice 


OCCASIONS, 
nowiny 


almost unbiarmed under 
Who can say what armies «1 


lie is 
the sand” 
sphlin xen, What sertine 
start 


ln of colomei, mag lt 
up oon the banks of the river, oF 


come forth from the billesde of the 
interior, when the clouds of sane bliave 
heen wafted away ” AIL will be ah 
covered in prowl time: we are tot yet 


ready for it; it is desirable we sloould be 
fuither advanced in our power of inte: 
pretation before the sand be wholly 


blown away 


(as Dhese animals have met with 
very different receptions among various 
hiatiois Iby the buyptiaus they were 
worshiped as deities, amd at cleath were 


oml lt 
s ¢€ tient 


etubalmed and taterred in catic 
the Llereehoteus 

When the house of an | wy ptian tek tie 
he first 


piace of sex 


tatetment ol 


hastetied to conuvey lis cate low 


moked 


Linatlorns 


rity, ame allerwarea tb 


about for lis wife and children 
was of opiiion that the cat was ** 
wud faithile 
ferred’ the cat 


one l ts prrtne 


ameltish 
~mivant 
ter thee 


Ketuimne au pore 
doy, becwuse the 
tved ats Tieecoin ancl inte 
While the other has willinyly 


inte benedage 


pence me 
entered Petrarch enter 
tained the mont lively afleetion tor a cat 
M caliconiset 
of bis tobe te disturbing the i 
lus favorite yrimalkin, that Gad fallen 
asleep upon it. Poets lave sug thea 
piaines, aud artists devoted their taleuts 
ty them; amony the 
Mind, of Switzersianud 
he painted them in every situation aid 
attitude 


pucle rred cutting oll tle sleewe 


ny ” 
we i 


latter, Cradley 


is chimtanagriiie veel 


_—_——_- — 


Hanis uniformly and constantly 
strengthens all our active exertions 
Whatever we de often, we become more 


sndiowreapttodo, A snulf- taker begins 
with a punch of snuff per day, and 
ina pound or two every month. Swear 
ing begins in anger; it ends by mingling 
itself with ordinary conversation. Such 
like inwtances are of too common notoriety 
to need that they be adduced 


etals 


| which it may be applied. 
| jection, however, of keeping 





introduction of this queen of | Strawberries, 


j almost everybody, are poison to many. 
| A prominent member of ths bar told us 


excitement 


ling 


It has the ob 
ita tack — 
stick iness—and in this reapect it is seldom 
used, except for coating wood or other 
work placed in water, 

To Remove Stines.—In many onsen 
instantaneous relief from the pain can be 


taining the sting with the tube of a small 
key. hin extracts the sting, and then 
a y of aqua ammonia will neutralize 
the acidity of the poison and allay the 
amart of the wound, A little bit of sale 
ratus moistened and laid over the affected 
pert will ala heal it. 

Correr Srancn,—This is much better 
than starch made in the ordinary way for 
all dark clothing—such as black or dack 
brown callooos, percales and muslina; 
also for grass linens and Hollands, Take 
two tablespoonfuls of the best starch, 
mixed with enough cold water to make it 
a paste, Stir thts into a pint of boiling 
hot coffee well settled, Let it boil about 
ten minutes, Stir it a few minutes with 
& spermaceti or wax candle; strain it 
through a cloth, and starch the dark 
colored or black clothes tn it, 

To Heat Potons rrom Ivy,—A sim 
le, yet very effectual remedy can be 
found in & solution of copperna water, 
applied by immersing the wounded part 
into it, or by bandaging it with cloths 
dipped into it and wet as offen as they 
become dry, Make the copperas solution 
by turning boiling water upon the green 
crystals, and let the water take up all 
that it will; then pour tt off from the 
sediment into a bow! and dip the hands 
or feet into it. Great relief will be expe 


| rienced in even a few hours, and repeated 


applications will never fail to comple! 
the cure, The same remedy will appl 
to poisoning by oak and sumach. 
=_—-=_ -_ 
Facts anout Foop,—There is an old 
saying that what is one man's meat may 
be another's poison, and how often we 


are reminded of this as we seo the likes 
| and dislikes of people for the same articles 


{ fixml, and learn the reasons therefor 
that are so delicious to 


that one strawberry would poison him to 


such an extent that it would require 
| weeks for himtoget over it, An elderly 
lady of our aequaintance will almost 


faint away at the sight of cheese, and 
wherever she goes this article is banished 
Shellfish are pernicious 
winonoys, and offensive. We 


Some 


A lady indulged at supper 


A medical friend 


Figs, 


one poople to a set 


again, give tise in 
ction like the trek 


movement of ants upon the palate 
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ihe necessary forme fof application. Lowel ver 
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INTERNATIONAL 


EXIT BITION. 


thee ror tue ‘ 
EN TRNNIAL, COMMISSION 
PHILADELPHIA VA ‘ 


time 


with the several Acta of the 
(united States, providing r 
1 the 


lh accordance 
arene { the 
} ’ 


CENTENNIAL ANNIVERSAR’T 
{f American loedepemdienee there 
PAIKMOUNT VAKK Phitacte hia 
6. an 


vur ir 


INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION 


| Arte, Manautactures aod Preatact f the Soil 


The habitation # © opene he ivth 
oth ’ 


APPLICATIONS FOR SPACE. 
ahifite im wl Butkiiny 


Th secure space fore 
arly application shoelid be mate 


h the Kegulatioms for Lahivitores and nee ied 
rmation, will be forwarded on appl! at 
e office of the Owatennial Commission 


4. T. GOSHORN, 
Directer General 





two we three hours. 
Kunaet 
and Stomach Worms also removed 


4. 2. CAS PRES. 
Secretary. 
PUL MONLEM ORACEPE!- Ao Oriental 
Mystery’ Wonderful, Unique, Plea “ 
rice 10 cents, Post tree Address M STARR, 
lauieviile, Ky 
Tapeworm! Tapeworm! 


Removed alive, with head complete, in from 
No fee till removed, by Dr. 
Seat, Pia 


No. 0 N. Nioth et., Phils 
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No. 13! 


ATTENTION, BOYS! 


Next Were we shall 


present the 


opening chapters of a fresh and brilliant 
serial, entitled 


GENTLEMAN DICK; 


on, 


The Cruise of the Dolphin! 


A @tery of Srenee and Adventures 
te the Nerth Pacific. 


of 


in 


he 


BY CAPTAIN CLEWLINE. 


The main incidents of thia exciting 
narrative are founded upon facta within 
the knowledge and personal experionces 


the author, 


Several months ago, with a view to 
comply with the urgent demands made 
by many youthful readers of the low, 
we requested a gentleman of literary 
reputation, who had spent several years 
of his early life on board a 


WHALE 6HIP, 


the 


WORTH PACIFIC OCEAR, 

to write for usa story of adventures 
BY LAND AND GEA; 

and, under the nom de plume of 


CAPTAIN CLEWLINE, 


has presented, 


in meet 


altractive 


style, a narrative of thrilling soenes and 
hair breadth escapes, combined with a 
large amount of valuable and interesting 


struct the boys, readers of att 


formation. 


While 


GENTLEMAN DICK 


is eapecially intended to interest and in 


Classes 


and ages will find the dangers, trials, 
soones and incidenta which attend the 
fortunes of the youthful hero so graphi 
cally tokd, as to arouse their curiosity 


aud enchain their attention to the end, 
—_—>_ SS 


EVERY-DAY MARTYRS. 


We have martyrs now adays 
not martyrs who are 


True, 
tortured on the 


rack, or who go down to a triumphant 
death amid the flash of brand amd fay 
got, bat martyrs who suffer just as much 
and whe, in such suffering, eahibit the 
same praiseworthy strength, and endu 


rancor, 


in Misery 


aud fortitude 
wm wtruggling to lire 
4, wearing bly and soul away 
wink wntetiowedd bnte the 
vears, but old in care, 
alas | 


artyrs whe 
Whe die enes ’ 
Whe 
grave, young in 
in suffering, andl, 
re are here martyrs 


whose daily torture noe awestruck work 
shall write in lines of imperishable bight 
There are doer and worshipers of the 


geesl, the beautiful and the true 


liftin 


up clear eyes to heaven, and walking = 


rene and holy in their little aphere, 


Whine 


brows no painter shall enhalo, the har 
mony of whose lives shall make the im 
mortality of no poet's song 


There are martyrs in intellect 


TI om 


sands of carth’s gifted ones are passing 


aw 


world looks coldly upon them 


ay im their 


qubt 


rion The 
pushes 


mart 


aside their ideal dreams with their stern, 
pressing realities, Men and women who 
are only happy when they stand motion 
less and charmed, like a cradled infant 
by ite mother's voice, at their sweet in 
carnation of the deep things of the heart, 
al the bright flashes of genius from their 
own soul's inner shrine. And though 
the taper of life burns lower and lower, 
and hope crouches, like a spectre, amid 


the 


Log timily © 


F 


| 


T 


1 
Hef 


i 
FH 
; 


| 
E 


f 
t 
Ef 
i 


shadows, and the actual 
ties of life chill the gushing fountains of 
heart—yet they still teil on with 
greater efforts and with higher aspira- 
toms. And, at last, when the long grass 
Waves over their graves, when the 


i 


bd 
HE 
tel 


nestles over their tomb, shrink. 
from the 


MY BEART ABD L 
ey oLeF «amet 


Ob, beary heart, the wight is «ame 
Maneet + bee hath Get the rky 

Me eownd the dreary stillness breaks, 
Not e'en (hime own despairing ory 


Fete eveld | epeat sed comfur! (hee 
Het heart, poor beart, what con | ray * 
Heavy the crosses we must bear 
ln silence, on our lonely Way 


Mow dare | whisper empty Porte’ 
“The world te wite—4 me Spoote away” 
Too well we know how wide the world — 
Mow time bath rothed es, day by day’ 
Lew in the dest eur world doth lie 
Never shove 't epring the fowere— 
| Never ahove it aril tht snows 
(Or fall io meete the semmer showers! 


W hat is there lef to thee end me 
Hut thet @hick etilleth every pain” 
W hick bringeth ewift forgetiuiness 
And peace that fatleth not again’ 
= — 


UNLIMITED WEALTH. 


nY F. 8. MILI 


How delighted moat 
of us would be, wouldn't we, if these 
golden letters nn. applied to ua? Yet, 
at the age of fifty-five, or thereabouta, 


** Huaddenly rich."’ 


tender-hearted 


OOF, Jone ph ate 
_ sudden wealth anything but a 
bleasin “Sudden waen't quite the 
word for it, either; fer that implies, of 


might be construed to imply, a prior ex 
yectation, and any one «ho would rashly 
neinuate that Joseph (Quinne had ever 
expected anything, except reverses, 
would draw conclusions from an unfet- 
tered imagination 
His dreams of wealth had vanished 
years before, If ever a man really and 
truly thought that he was born under an 
“unlucky star’ that man was Joseph 
Quinne, Mis wealth came to him like 
one of those remarkable April showers 
| (whieh follow an enondee work! ao 
often inte May), when the raindrops 
come in such a fearful hurry and of such 
enormous magnitude, only in this in 
stance the droppings were of gol: 
Notwithstanding all that has been 
written of the happiness attending a 
guendly inheritance, am very much in 
clined to think sometimes (reserving to 
myself the right to alter my opinion 
should such a fate be mine) that to a 
man of Dervous, UnAssUTnIng tempera 
ment (such as Joseph Quinne's, and, I 
may add, my own.) the pleasures are 
much alloyed. It is very well to dream 
that we dwell in marble halla, with vas 
wale and serfe at our side; but marble 
| halle are cheerless and cold, and vassals 
and serfs bave an unkind way of putting 
things. It is natural perhaps that they 
| should draw comparisons between the 
former position of the heir to unexpected 
| wealth and their own present station and 
| place in this topay-turvy world, 
| But what about Joseph Quinne ? 
| Joseph was a bachelor, and a school 


He went to town, but city life never 
suited bim. He returned to his own 
hoase, more than ever determined to 
have his own way. 

Now 
relative the world. how 
much he was mistaken! He poor 
relatives in pearly every State in the 
Union. All sorts and sizes were they— 
cousina of five years old and cousins of 
sixty, but all agreed upon one point at 
least—they were very poor. 

Our friend scattered largesse indis 
criminately at first, but as his relatives 
increased at such a rapid rate he em- 
ployed a competent person to draw up 
vie logical chart, and discovered 
that he had no living relative except one, 
a lady whe had never applied to him for 
a cent who resided in a Western city. 


He shut up his house and all bis house- 


hold goods and started—Weat. 

* Noledy knows me there, anyhow," 
he ejaculated, with considerable self 
satisfaction; ‘ what a blessing to be poor 
again" 

He visited his newly-disoovered rela- 
tive, found her society charming and her 
means scant 

Believing hen to be only a poor tutor 
enjoying a vacation, his cousin rendered 
his visit so agreeable that he prolonged 
it indefinitely. He said ever afterwards 
that those days were the happiest of his 
life. 

I don't exactly know how it came 
about, nor does it much matter, perhaps 
it was natural, that these elderly people 
should agree to pass their future lives in 
ministering to each other's necessities, 
However that may be, Joseph Quinne 
returned home with his wife. 

What a day that was when the horses 
were sold, with the “old masters’ and 
the collection of “‘rareties."’ How Quinne 
chuckled to himself while his wife pre- 
sided) at the tea-board and ended the 
hopes of the marriageable ladies of an 
uncertain age? How madly pleased he 
was when she announced her plans for 
the future, which her husband had 
generously sanctioned? He was never 
worried afterwards with gratuitous ad 


viee, and when he died, and his wife had | 


followed him to the land of everlastin 
wace, hin wealth was given where it did 
asting gool--ue longer unwisely spent, 
nor vainly coveted, 

—_ all -_- 


NAMING THE BABY. 
nHY OG AMMA 


“Well, then, let it be John." 

*Joho is an odious name," 

Won't William do?” 

“You know I detest it." 

* What do you say to Dick?’ 

* Disgusting!’ 

When a woman pronounces thus, very 
slowly, syllable by syllable, there is 


| nothing for it but to give in, unless you 
| want to have a scene, 


master ina little village, where ‘ board. | 
| Frederick Augustus.” 


ing around" was one of the leading fea 
tures of scholastic life. He was a sort 
of prophet, too-—he knew all about the 
weather and the probable crops—while 
his skill in drawing up a preseription for 
man or beast earned him considerable 
| fame and additional labor, but very lit 
| tle in the way of remuneration, 

When Joseph Quinne came into the 
possession of unlimited wealth, and re 
signed his position asa bender of intel 
lectual twigs, there was much difference 
of opinion among the neighbors as to the 
origin of said idbesttance He was the 
hero of a hundred home-made romances. 
This was the first beginning of his dis 
comfort 

One said some rich relation in a dis- 
tant land had hoarded his savings for 
years specially for Joseph Quinne; 
another that boarding around was cheap, 
and that Joseph had become rich by his 
own exertions; a third that somebody 
who had been restored to health (after 
all the physicians had shaken their 
learned heads) by the use of one of 
Quinne’s valuable recipes had left him 
heir to all of his possessions to the ex 
clusion of anxious relatives 

But Joseph Quinne said nothing 

It was curious, to say the 


levat, what 
anumber of farms needed draining and 
intygating just about that time (for 
which purpose the loan of a hundred dol 
lars would prove an indisputable bles@ 
sing). It was strange what a quantity 
of young men needed astart in life and 

fifty dollars It was pitiful te behewe 
that se) many worthy charities could be 
insuch a helpless state, and that their 
mia bomeripet te Ho bists sloth be se low It 
was awful to contemplate the number of 
Joseph Quinne could save 
by a trifling expenditure in tracts and 
sermets, amd it was od, very odd, that 
mr matey bawdie remained in 
many years for the 
sole purpeme of aooepting Joseph Quinne 

But this is net a romano of the affec 

Joseph wisely permitted the spin 
stems ke relapee fimte thei hopelessnoss 
He sifted the applioations for assistance, 
sud pave to the deserving. He 


scribed teall the charttios, purchased the 


morules whiek 


whale have 


sityrle blessed ness se 


Heowasary tracts, ame stulesichedd hopefully, 


thinking, foolish man, that the world 
would mew permit him te od as he 
pleased ated enjoy himself in hia own 
“ aN 

Net at all’ Joseph must build a 
house (he coukdin’t always board around, 
you knew, amd there were ne eligible 


Villa residenoos for oental in those parts 
Then came a legion of surveyors and a 
W hivele 


view Jom ph Quinne 


battalion of briecklavers to inter 
W“ eli, he built his 

affau 
a doren archi 
Then he shut himself in it, and 
fancied his troubles in life were over 

It was the united opinion of every one 
that Mr. Quinne must own a horse, 

Every txaly kept horses in those parts 
Every one had animals which they would 
sell him—as a favor. 

* What do I need a horse for?’ queried 
Quinne, helplessly. 

* To nde or drive, of course."’ 

“Can't ride—I never drive,” 
Joseph, arngumentatively. 

* But for your visiters— 

* Don't want any,’’ said Quinne. 

It was useless arguing the point. The 
horses came, Quinne bought some half 
a dozen, and began to think that his 


howse—a great angular lased 
upen the united plans of 


tects 


repled 


| mewly-acquired wealth was subject to 
| eongitasaiie control. 
No sooner did it become known that 


life than 


** Well, then, my dear, let it be George 


“You are so stupid,’’ my littl wife 
broke in. ‘Why can't you think of some 
proper name for the child?” 

‘That's exactly what I have been try 
ing to do, my dear," I mildly retorted, 
” But there is no pleasing you.” 

* How can you say so? You know 
very well [I've submitted to have all the 
children called after that horrid old uncle 


y 
inne didn’t think he had a | 


of yours—Gubbins, Gubbins—until [ am | 


quite sick of Gubbins, and I anf deter- 
mined now that baby shall have a pretty 
hame,”’ 

The quarrel, gentle reader, is as old as 


the time of Aristophanes, and it will go | 


on, we suppose, as long as babies conde- 
soond to come into the world, 
a time when people were content to take 
the first name that presented itself, and it 
was Tom, Dick and Harry—Harry, Dick 


There waa) 


There is one perplexity in naming /|I could not watch the house 
children whicty we allow cannot easily be | was too terrible; and on the f 


ot over. We may give that remarkably 
name. uke Rashleigh may fall 
pompously from the parson’s lipa, but 
what if he should turn out 3 mean-look- 
ing, sickly, little and insignificant man? 
(m the other hand, his brother named 
Peter or Dick, after some paternal uncle, 
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ne a So a remarkably fine 


may turn out a magnificent specimen of 


the genus home. 


reare some names that circulate 
among us instantly, and make us fast 
friends with their owners ever afterward, 


although we may never have seen them. 
Ile is a lucky man whose ts have 
thus cast his cognomen in ir pleasant 


lives’ 
>_>_ eS - 
WAS IT A GHOST? 
BY ALICE EVANA, 
1 don't know how people feel who 


have seen a ghost; perhaps it would be 
a relief to them to tind that the white 
garment shrouded a broomstick; but for 


myself, | once saw a figure in a sheet , 


which it would be an infinite relief to 
me to believe a ghost. [ saw this figure, 
man or woman | know net, five years 
ago, when | was boarding in the second 
floor of a house in Baltimore. There 
was, at that time, a house to let on the 
opposite side of the street, The shutters 
were open, se that, before the windows 
were too dirty, | could see into two of 
the empty reoms, That opposite my 
own was an inner room, lighted by two 
windows, and entered only from the ad- 
joining small ante-chamber, and this, 
which also looked into the street, had 
one window, The bill, ‘te let,’ was 
there for so many months that it grew 
yellow with age aud gray with dirt, and 
it was hanging in a hopeless and impe 
tent manner when the house was taken; 


at least I concluded that it waa taken, | 


for the bill disappeared altoyether, and 
was not replaced, 
days the windews were cleaned, and a 


bed and two chairs were placed in the | 


inner room, There were no curtains and 
no carpeta, nor, so far as I could see, 
any other furniture in these two rooms, 
Hut there was some one in the bed, very 
ill, L imagined, for although I saw the 
tivure move from side to side, I never 
saw it sitting up, or saw the bed empty, 
or saw the face so as to recognize if it 
was that of a man or woman, 

In any case I should not have been 


able to see much of these opposite neigh- | 


bors, for | waa only at home in the morn- 
ing and evening, and they had other 
rooms besides the two IT have mentioned. 

About a fortnight after they came, I 
was sitting near my window in the early 
morning, when my attention was at- 
tracted by a figure at the window of the 
ante-room opposite, wrapped, as it 
seemed, in a white sheet. A corner of 
the sheet was drawn up round the head 
and lung over the face like a hood, so 
that, although the person was looking 
out of the window, no trace of form or 
feature could be seen; and the arma, 


which were crossed, were also tightly | titly 
course, 


covered by the sheet, For a few seconds 
it paused at the window, and I, sittin 
partly behind my window curtain, ool 
see without being seen, 
into the inner room, into which I could 
see very distinctly, as the windows were 
open, 

And here it seems necessary to state 
that the effect produced upon me at the 
time by this person ina sheet has been 
intensified, and has received an added 
horror from circumstances which  oc- 
curred later. It is difficult to describe 


| that which follows without allowing this 


and Tom to the end of the chapter; but | 


either the character of our reading, or 
the spread of the fine arts, and, therefore, 
a better appreciation of the beautiful, 
have made us move fastidious, He would 
indeed be a daring individual to calla 
girl, now-adlays, Detty or Sally, and yet 
a century fashionable 
names among the upper ten thousand, 

The difficulty which we always feel 
about the matter is lest the name should 
tot fit Why ts it that an ideal will mix 
iteelt with every name” 

That Mary should suggest everything 
that is womanly and amiable is simple 
for these last cighteen hundred 
years her sacred name has been identi 
tied by the church with all the feminine 
virtues, That Isabella should suggest a 
proud, passionate nature we undoubtedly 
owe to its southern orygin, But why 
should Ann be a eold, formal, hidely 
starched old maid? and why, again, 
should Fanny be a cold, heartless flirt? 
Blanche, again, in our mind's eve, isa 
haughty blonde, with a proud manner 
and a tair white neck, We may have 
known several Dlanches with black hair 
and narrow forehead, but the fact does 
not im the destrog the ideal 
Rianche—tl« that 


age, these were 


‘ revtagh 4 


slightest 


Blanehe should be, 


Avain, Emily is very womanly, with a 
profusion of light hair, perhaps a little 
lethargn hane would snap your nose 
offon the shghtest ooeasion Catharine 
is a proud, stately dame, that a lover 
woukl net lke to trithe with Martha 


still follows out her destiny, and attemds 
toe the shirt buttons. We might continue 
the list of names with which, as we have 
said, wleals will mix themselves somehow 
in our minds: but after all, fortunately for 
lahes’ names are het of very 
part of 
they hide the pret 
fest or the ughest patronymiues in their 
husbands, and Clara Devereux possibly 
may sink into a Mrs, Samuel Biggs! 

Bat with a man, this case is different; 
his Christian name is net y his own, 
but his wife's; therefore the responsi 
tnlity upon his parents os deuble Phere 
are so many considerations to be taken 
inte acount in launching a& name into 
the world, to play a part perhaps for 
fourseore and ten years, that it should 
never be undertaken without due 
thought. 

Firat, there is the euphony of the thing. 
A man may have such a mis-assemblage 
of unrythmical cognomens, that he and | 
his friends have to go jolting over them | 
all their lives, as though they were jour- 
neying over a corduroy road. If a man 
must ’ 
should be strung together at least upon 


the sex 
much importance, for the greater 
their lives at least ; 


run well te b | 





| feasion; without all 


' the most 


| some peculiar quality about it easily re- 


membered. | ine two persons start- 
ing im life as ri in any particular pro- 


had the most forcible name would be the | 
one most familiar with the public, and | 


ful in busi ‘ 





| that any one should dress up and play | 


horror to creep in, and yet, so far as I 
can remember, | was not sensible of it at 
the time, and felt only a strange attrac- 
tion and interest; and a half surprise 


the fool at 7 o'clock in the morning. 

The figure, as | have said, entered the 
inner room, and stood for some time 
quite motionless by the bed-side. Then 
slowly the arms were stretched out, 
pointing atsomething or some one in the 
bed; the head, still covered by the sheet, 
was bent downwards; the whole attitude 
was that of one speaking with an earnest 
and eager intensity. But seon there was 
the strangest change; the ficure started, 
gave a wild bound, and commenced leap- 
ing and dancing round the bed, standing 
with outstretched arms for a moment at 
the foot of it, and then springing first to 
one side and then to the other with such 
wonderful rapidity Chat it was impossible 
to follow every movement. At length 
there was ¢ pause; again the hands and 
arms Were stretched out, again they 
winted, and, as it seems to me now, in 
Disses mockery, to the bed, and then the 
beady swayed and bent backwards, and 
the head was thrown up in one long 
burst of uproarious laughter. It seemed 
to me that ! could Aeur the mocking 
meonds even abowe all the noises in the 
street. Lado not know if T turned away 


for a moment, or if the figure crouched | 


down, but T remember mevy surprise at 
fineling that it had weit the bedroom, and 
Was again staring at the window of the 
noon I nee it passed out 
] Basar, aml I saw no more of 


ante rom thre 


into the 


The bed was, as usual, occ upied, but I 
do het remember noticing any movement 
on the part of the oocupier, 

Rarly im the summer evening I re- 
turned from my daily work, and sat at 
the winiow to watch the sun, as, like a 
solitary eye of fre glowing through mist 
and smoke with a dim, angry light, it 


sank down inte the heart of the great 
city, The bhods of the room Opposite 
were drawn down, and the windows 


were closed, and they remained so on the 
following morning But in the evening, 
as | watehed from my window in the 
dusk, | saw two men coming down the 
street, bearing on their shoulders a coftin. 
They stopped at the house opposite, and 
earned the coffin in and up the stairs, 
and through the ante-room, and into 
that room with the bed, which was op. 
posite to mine. 1 saw the shadow of it 
cast upon the window blinds, for some 
one went first carrying a c 


In the course of a few | 


Then it entered | 


And then I knew there was death in | 


the room, and that the antic which had 
mocked and made sport on the previous 


| day, had mooked at the d or the 
dead. yas 


| some harmonious principle; it matters The following day was Sunday, and I 
now how many syllables, so long as they | was again at my window when 
deal carried down 


coffin was stairs and 

fy hearse. This was fol- 

y one tary carriage, and one 

small pirson sprang quickly into i 
closely muftied in a lange black cloak. 

is person was 


| 
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day when I returned home, I saw that 


dows were wide open, and there was a 
new bill announcing that the house was 
again “ To Let.” 


i 


THE SPRING OF CLEAR WATER. 


It was at noon on a sultry summer's 
day, that three travelers quitted the high 
road to seek refreshment at a spring, 


The spring was overhung by a luxuriant 
rowth of 

ts moisture, and in gratitude returned 

their shade to preserve its refreshing 

coolness. The waters, collecting first in 

a basin hollowed in the rock, overflowed 


| im transparent streams, trickling in their | 


course over the following inscription, 
carved on the rock: 
“ Be thou like ap this spring.” 

The separate streamiets kept joini 
each other on the coarse sand beneath 
the basin, and then flowed away, farther 
and farther, till united into a small rivu- 
let they rippled 9 the neighboring 
flowery meadows. The travelers, having 
quenched their thirst, while sitting to 


rest themselves for awhile, read the in- , 


scription, of which each gave his own 
interpretation. 

“It is exoellent advice,"’ said one of 
them, who appeared to be a trader; he 
carried a knapsack on his back, his 
broad leathern belt seemed to contain 
something heavy wrapped or sewed 
withm it, and his strong boots were 
covered with a layer of dust, seemingly 
from a long journey. 
| continued, ‘runs without ceasing, wan- 
ders extensively, receives into itself the 
waters of other springs, and increases 
till it becomes a river, and by its example 


incites man to ceaseless activity and un- | 


wearied industry, for the accomplish- 
ment of all his desires.” 

Hearing this, another of the travelers, 
an old man, carrying a book in his hand, 
shook his head, and said: 

**The lesson here given is a much 
| higher one than that. 

common to all. It quenches the thirst 
| of every passer by, and yet demands the 

ratitude of no one. It clearly bids ns 
do good, purely for the love of goud, and 
to require no other reward.”’ 


The third traveler had remained silent | 


| during this time. He was a beautiful, 
fair-haired youth, who for the first time, 
and but recently, had parted from his 
mother. His comrades asked him his 
explanation of the inscription. 

le reflected for a moment, 
slightly blushing, said: 

**To me the spring tells a different 
| tale. To what purpose would be its un- 
ceasing activity, and its readiness to as- 
suage the thirst of all passengers, were 
it muddy and detiled by the earth? Its 
chief excellence is its brightness and 
transparent clearness. Its inscription 
exhorts us neither to industry nor to 
magnanimity; but to be like this spring 


| ourselves, to preserve the soul in such 
| 


unsullied purity, that it may, like in its 
retlect the tlowers of the 


earth and the splendors of the heavens. 
> ee 


THE SLEEP OF PLANTS. 


Everybody knows that tlowers open in 


| the morning and close in the evening. 


} 


This phenomenon is called the sleep of 
plants, and is not a momentary move- 
ment, but a slow and continuous process, 


the different hours of the day. 


Some flowers require a greater amount 


of light and heat, to enable them to open, 
than others, 


was enabled to construct what he fanci- 
fully called a “ horoelogium tlorw,’” or 
floral clock, Thus, the common morn- 
ing glory opens at dawn, the Star of 
Bethlehem, a little after ten o'clock; the 
ice plant at twelve o'clock at noon, On 
the contrary, the goat's beard, which 
opens at sunrise, closes at midalay, and 
the morning glory closes at the same 
hour, provided the day is fine; but if it 
is cloudy, and the atmosphere moist, 
then the morning glory keeps open the 
whole day; the four o'clock opens about 
that time in the afternoon; the flowers 
of the thorn apple and the evening prim- 
rose open at sunset; and those of the 
night-tlowering cereus when it is dark. 
Aquatic flowers open and close with 
the greatest regularity. Thus, the white 
water-lily closes its flowers at sunset and 
sinks below the water for the night, and 


in the morning is buoyed up by the ex- ; 


pansion of its petals, and again floats on 
the surface as before. The Victoria 
Regia expands for the first time about 
six o'clock in the evening, and closes in 
a few hours; it then opens again at six 
the next morning, remains so till the 


afternoon, when it closes and sinks below , 


as the flowers are affected by sleep. 
This is particularly visible in those plants 
whieh compound leaves, and 
which belong to the nataral order Le yu- 
or the peatribe, The change of 
position in the leaves of some of them is 
so well marked that they present, with 
their drooping foliage, a totally different 
aspect in the evening to what they do in 
the morning. <A little girl, whe had ob- 
served the phenomenon of sleep in a 
locust tree that grew before her nursery- 
window, upon being required to go to 
bed a littl earlier than usual, replied, 
with much acuteness, “Oh, mother, it is 
hot yet time to go to bed, the locust tree 
has not yet begun to say its prayers.” 
> 

Genits, TALENT AND CLEVERNESS, — 
Genius rushes like a whirlwind—talent 
marches hke a cavaleade of heavy men 
and heavy horses—cleverness skims like 
a swallow in the summer evening, witha 
sharp, shrill note and a sudden turning. 
The man of genius dwells with men and 
with nature; the man of talent in his 
study, but the clever man dances here, 
there and everywhere, like a butterfly in| 
a hurricane, striking ——— en- 
joying nothing, but too light to be dashed 
to pieces. man of 


ph OSSO SS 


eihoad, 





which they perceived at a short distance. | 
shrubs which flourished from | 


** The spring,"’ he | 


This spring is | 


then, 


| tion to 
| pursuits;’’ and the chief of these are the 


| time ago, on this subject, and a Board 


continually varying in intensity during | Cf ees 1° is now employed in carrying it 
} out, 


Hence the hours of the | 
day are, to a certain extent, indicated by | 
their opening and closing; and Linnwus | 


' flavor; his 


jand sand pies, 


. 4 
Even the ordinary green leaves as well ; 


| work, and the number of chapte 


“Up a With tin poate 
1 
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Tax distillation of ram from eqanber- 
ries, is a new industry in South Jersey. 


Tax last fraud in the way of adultera- 
| tion is the putting of salt into ale in order 
| to create a thirst for more. A fine of 
£32 4s. was recently imposed upon a 
beer-seller in London for putting 250 
| grains of salt into every gallon of beer. 


A Frencn court has decided that a 
man may not trade under his own name, 
when that name is manifestly used to 
induce the public to think that it is that 
of an old-established firm. Moet, a 
Dutchman, was selling champagne, using 
| the brand “Moet & Co.,"" which the 
well-known firm ‘‘Moet & Chandon" 


continue using the title on his wines and 
fined him $7,000 damages. 

Maranace ws Burman. — Marriage 
among the Burmese is a most peculiar 
institution, and the ‘‘ marriage knot"’ is 
very easily undone. If two persons are 
tired of each other's society, they dissolve 
partnership in the fol ng simple and 
touching, but conclusive manner. They 
om eng bg two candles, and, shut- 
ting up their hut, sit down ana wait 
until they are burned. The one whose 
candle burns out first gets up at once and 
leaves the house for ever, taking nothing 
but the clothes he or she may have on at 
the time; all else then becomes the prop- 
erty of the other party. 


Jarpanesn “Banr Wacons,."’ — An 
American in Japan has had a new sensa- 
tion. He has gone back to the days of 
his youth. The Japanese porters put 
him in a baby carriage and trotted him 
| around the streets. A two-wheel baby 

wagon drawn by a coolie he found to be 

the usual mode of conveyance. In Yeddo 
| there are about one hundred thousand of 
| these vehicles for public use. To ride 
in them is something like using push 
carta, bui the is very different, 
| Ten miles an hour is the cu 

travel, and a coolie will make forty miles 

a day with one passenger in the hottest 


sun, 


AN Unpreasant “ Bopy."’—A writer, 
exhibiting some of the difference between 
the vernacular of the Americans and 
English, states that the waist of a dress 
is by the latter denominated a “ body.”’ 
**We are much startled,” she says, “on 
receiving our first washing-billa, to find 
that we were cha with ‘low bodies’ 
and ‘loose bodies.’ Not supposing there 
were any such ‘questionab 4 in 
our party, we found they were on y - 
and low neck underwaists.”’ n, 
relates that a young American lady, on 
a visit to a country house, was put into 
a room eee | occupied by one of the 
family, but which had the uncanny repu- 
tation of being haunted. The young 
lady had subdued her nervousness - 
ciently to fall into a light slumber, when 
there came a gentle = at the door, and 
a sepulchral voice whi 
| the Seo-heates ‘*] want to come in and 

get my body.”’ 
Tue English are turning their atten- 
what are termed ‘utilitarian 


adulteration of food and liquors. A bill 
passed the Houses of Parliament, some 


It iseminently useful, and noth 
was ever more needed, The trash which 
poor John Bull was previously obli 

to swallow was positively awful. He 
was literally poisoned from morning till 
night. His Sooad consisted chietly of 
potatoes and alum; his tea, of sloe-leaves 
and iron-tilings; his coffee, of dam 

corn and old coffins, the latter of which 
imparted to it a peculiar richness of 
port wine, of logwood and 
coarse whisky; his favorite gin, of ben- 
zine; and his milk, almost exclusively of 
liquid drawn from ‘*‘the cow with the 
iron tail’’—a delicate synonyme for the 
ublic pump. All these enormities, 


| however, have now been put an end to, 


by a heavy fine for the first offence, 


and imprisonment for the second, The 
knavish +“ y vers in vain protest 
that John liked his viands and liquors 


adulterated, 

Sanp Pirs.—St. Petersburg, the capi- 
tal of Russia, is the haven for children 
who have a propensity for making mud 
In many of the small 
public parks of that city there are, here 
and there, large opem spaces covered 
with gravel. Every morning in each of 
these spaces may be seen a large pile of 
sand, cone-shaped, about four feet high 
and six feet in diameter at the base. 
After breakfast all the children of the 
neighborhood, equipped with little 
= haichets and wagons, repair to 

1ese cones, and — themselves in 
digging them down and scattering the 
material, according to their fancy, over 
the gravel spaces. The next morning 
the cones are all ready for anotherassault. 
The city government provides the sand, 
and has it piled up in the cones each 
night. The result of this simple plan is 
that the children acquire a fondness for 
exercise and labor, and get that health- 
ful open-air amusement s0 essential to 
their vitality in a city. Perhaps they 
always get the usual maternal spanking 
for soiling their clothing, but this is 
one of the sweets of the halcyon days 
of childhood that can be looked back 
to in after years without revengeful 
feelings. 

Curnest Tyrocrarnuy.—Printing 4 
book in China is done somewhat as 
follows: Two y are written by 4 
person trained to i busineas, on a sheet 
of thin paper, divided into columns by 
black lines, and in the space between the 
two pages are written the title pm 
T 
; when the sheet has been printed, 







characters. A: 
ele oy bom and 
a graver, 
the characters in high rel 
the , who 
The two points 
most careful about are—to 
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000 more impressions. 











spered through. 
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SCATTER SEEDS OF KINDNESS; 


on, 
THE FAIRY SPY-GLASS. 


BY IDA FAY. 


” ¥ 

Once there was a little boy named 
Alfred, and he heard so mang fine stories 
about Fairyland that he fancied he should 
like to go and see it. It happened, too, 

on one of his birthdays, that his fai 
mother sent him a fairy picture-boo' 
‘or & present—a wonderful little book, 
just the kind you would like! for it had 
not only a lovely blue silk cover, with\a 
golden clasp, but within was full of lovely 
ures that were continually changing. 
Now it was a brook in Fairyland, in 
which little fairies with rainbow wings 
were chasing each other; and now it was 
a room in the Fairy Queen's palace, 
where you are sure to find just the toy 
or book that you wish; and now it was a 
bank of flowers, that grew again 
as fast as picked; and now it was the 
splendid rose-colored palace of the Fairy 


nm herself, or the t golden gates, 
with merry little sun 6s hanging on 
the bars. 

All this made Alfred ten times as anx- 
ious to go to Fairyland, and of every one | 
he met he asked the way. But the big, 
bustling, grown-up e only said: 

‘Pho! pho! get outofthe way! There 


isn't any Fairyland!’ 

And so, Alfred was no wiser than 
before. 

But, one day, it »o that Alfred 
caught a sunbeam hiding ty A in a 
flower-cup; and, _—_ the little bright- 
winged fellow tried hard to get away, 
Alfred held him fast. 


“You shan't go till you tell me how 
to find Fairy ” he said to the sun- 
beam 


‘That's easy oo. You must buy 
a fairy spy-giass, and then you will find 
it fast enough,’ answered the slippery 
little sliding out of Alfred's tingers. 
Al went home quite charmed; and, 
getting all the money out of his box, 
went tothe shop to buy a fairy spy-glass. 
The man smiled at him. 
‘*We don’t keep fairy glasses here, my 
boy,’’ said he. 
Alfred was no better off than before, 
till one day he caught an old brown 
rasshopper, when, straightway, he 
,xeard a small voice squeaking: 
“*My little boy, don’t you hurt my 
or old pony. {brought him out for a 
ittle exercise. He is getting very 


feeble. 

Alfred looked all about him, and saw, 
sitting on a toadstool, a bright-eyed little 
lady, about as long as his thumb, She 
was wrapped from head to foot in a large 
cloak made out of butterflies’ wings, 
and, by way of improving her time, was 
knitting stockings out of a ball of spider's 
web, on diamond needles that tlew so fast 
you could scarcely see them. 

**T won't hurt your pony,”’ said Alfred; 
‘but if you are a fairy, madam, as I think 
you are, I should like you totell me how 
to get to Fairyland.”’ 

nd then he told her the story about 
the sunbeam. 

‘You must get a fairy spy-glass, true 
enough,”’ said the fairy; ‘‘but you cannot 
buy it, except with fairy money."’ 

‘But how can I get fairy money?’ 
asked Alfred. 

‘You must earn it,’’ answered the 
fairy, ‘‘ by doing good and kind deeds, 
Here is a little box,”’ taking a tiny black 
box out of her pocket. ‘‘ Every time you 
keep your temper, or do something kind 
or generous, you will find in it a bit of 
fairy gold; but when you forget and are 
bad, you will find one less in the box. 
When the box is full, take it out into the 
forest, and you will find an old man who 
has fairy spy-glasses for sale. And now, 
will you please give me my pony, as it is 
time we were oft."’ 

Alfred set down the grasshopper, and 
the little lady jumping on his back, was 
off in a twinkling; but he went home 
with the box in his pocket, happy in- 
deed, for he fancied it wouldn't take a 
week to fill so smalla box. Just as he 
reached home, he met a very pitiful- 
looking boy. He was ragged and bare- 
foot, and so weak with hunger that he 
could scarcely drag himself along; but 
Alfred was going to pass him by without 
giving him even a penny, because he 
had decided to buy a new coat with the 
money in his pocket, when he happened 
to see his uncle John looking out of the 
window. Now, uncle John was always 
very good to the poor, and liked to see 
Alfred doing a generous act. 


‘*And, perhaps,’ thought Alfred to | 


himself, ‘the will give me the money 
back besides.’’ 

So he emptied ali the money in his 
pocket into the poor boy’s hand; and 
when he got into the house, his uncle 
patted him on the head, and called him 
**good boy.”’ He gave him, besides, a 
gold piece. But just then Alfred re- 
membered his fairy box. 

“There will be something in it,” 
thought he. ‘I have been so generous 
perhaps there will be two pieces.”’ 

But, to his astonishment, there was 
nothing; and when he shook and rattled 
it, to hear if anything would clink, a 
little voice said in his ear, ‘you can’t 
earn fairy money, little boy, by good 
deeds which are already paid for.”’ 

Alfred was quite sulky; but he beyan 
to think about it, and made up his mind 
that perhaps it wasn’t so very good of 
him, after all, to give away money that 
he might be praised and get it back 
again; on which, quite mortified, he 
went to bed. 

On the next day, as he was playing, 
his little brother came to him to mend 
his cart. Alfred hated to stop, for he 
had his soldiers drawn up in a row be- 


hind a wall made out of a box-cover; and | 


he had just brought up two small tin 
cannon, and a wooden cart 


lance. He you see, in the very 


waa, 
heat of the battle—and I don’t suppose | 


any 1 would like to be disturbed 
Just te mend carts. He was about 
to send his little brother off with a cross 
“‘get away!"’ when he happened to re- 
member what his mother was alway tell- 
ing him about being patient and oblig- 
ing; and, on that, he put down his can- 
non, and mended the cart, as pleasantly 
as possible. Clink! went something 
softly in the little box in his pocket. He 

it out in such a hurry, that his 

lookéd>\and 


fairly trembled, there, | 
true was a bit of fairy lo 

The next day, going to see a little sick 

friend, who was not so rich as he, he 


found him lying on a poor little bed, his 
cheeks red with fever. 


for an ambu- | 


HE 
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the little “sick a | AUTUME TIXE. | ingly het, although the room ia which 
for some grapes. —_—————_—— she sat was mach cooler and ter 
dry, and tastes But | er wf than could have been ox from the 


hot-house grapes that 
brought him that morn- 
| ing. He was very fond of grapes, and 
| he had intended to have a pic-nic out on 
| the lawn, and have Nellie bring her 
dishes and beg some cake of mamma. 
| He couldn't make up his mind to give 
| up all this at once; bat, at last, he got 
| out the grapes from his drawer, and 
| wrote on a card, “ For oo and 
| sent them to the sick boy. He had 
| hardly done it, when clink! clink! came 
| two little fairy bits more into his box. 
| But now ha, began to fancy getting 
fairy money an easy thing; the next 
| day. | ah my found — ae his 
paint-box, he grew ex ingly angry, 
girl!’ 
! went 


and, calling out, ‘‘ You wr. = 
struck her on the cheek. ( 
something in his box; and, looking in, 
Alfred saw, to his sorrow, that one of 


the pretty shining pieces had gone. 
In short, it was a long, time, and 
through a great many such ‘ins’ and 


*‘outs,”’ that Alfred at last got the box 
filled with fairy meney. But that done, 
pe Gare aut into sun Eieeat, a proud and 
sappy enough. 

he had not gone far, when he met an 
old man, who was crying fairy carpets 
| for sale. 
“You can take 





ur seat and wish you 
| were in China, whiz! you are there,"’ 
| said the old man. “I'll give you one for 
| your box, Master Alfred.”’ 

| ‘No,’ said Alfred; ‘I want a spy- 
glass,’’ and traveled on. 

And next, he met a girl, and she hada 
bird that could talk as well as sing, and 
tell you everything that was going on all 
over the world. Alfred thought that 
was very wonderful; but still he said that 
he wanted spy-glasses, not birds, and 
traveled on till be found an oki man beg- 
ging by the road. 

‘Pity! cried the old man. ‘I have 
lost my box of fairy money, and I can- 
not get across the fairy river; and I have 
been waiting here a hundred years, for I 
am too feeble to earn anything now; and 
my wife and daughter are waiting for 
me, and if I do not get there soon, I am 
afraid my enemy, the Giant of Mistland, 
will tind them and carry them off to his 
castle."’ 

At first, Alfred was about to him 
by, as he had done the others; but then 
he —_ to say to himself: 

* This old man has waited a hundred 

ears, and he is so old and feeble, while 
i am young. And I can earn another 
boxful—only I do so hate to wait."’ 

And then he thought: 

“I won't give it, either. It isn’t my 
fault if he is old and has waited a hun- 
dread years."’ 

But the old man looked so pitiful, and 
Alfred had been earning fairy money so 
long that he had begun to like to do kind 
and good things better than selfish and 
bad ones; a a last, with a sigh, he 
handed the old man the box, saying: 

** Here, take it."’ 

_** Thank you,”’ answered the old man, 
* Here is your spy-glass."’ 

Think then how pleased Alfred was! 
And, putting up his glass, where do you 
think he saw Fairyland? Why, close 
beside him. And now he goes there 
every day. 


VAIN CURIOSITY. 


SY fT. A. f. 

** What is in the middle of theearth ?"" 
asked the Magpie, just as the Mole came 
out of his burrow. 

“Why do you ask?" inquired the 
Mole. 

** Because I should exceedingly like to 
know,"’ said the Magpie. 

*T can't tell you, although I am al- 
ways underground, I go but very little 
way down; so ask the trees, their roots 
penetrate far below me.’’ 

** What is in the middle of the earth?’ 
said the Magpie to the old Elm, in which 
her nest was built. 

“Why do you ask?” inquired 
Elm. 

**Oh, I should like to know, above all 
things,’’ said the Magpie. 

«Flow can I tell? My roots strike 
deep, indeed, but are yet a short distance 
from the surface. The rivers go lower 
| down than the oldest and deepest of us. 
Ask the rivers.” 

‘* What is in the middle of the earth? 
asked the Magpie of the broad river that 
flowed by the old elm. 

“Why do you ask?” inquired 
| River. 
| ‘Oh, T should be so pleased to find 
| out,"’ said the Magpie. 
| ‘*Then you must be taught by the 
| wisdom that spread me abroad," said the 
| River. “I indeed am deep, and my 

stream is wide, but I know nothing be- 
| yond my limits, If you want knowledge 


the 





the 


such as lies in our range, I can teach | when there was a jingle of glass and a | of fear. 
you, or the old elm can teach you, or the | thump upon the thoor, 
mole can teach you—each according to | she stole to the window and looked eau | 


his experience; but, if you only want to 


indulge in a vain curiosity, know that seen walking along the street, who looked | kee 


no honest teacher who deals in the truth 
will be able to satisfy you."* 
oe -_ ~_ 


J 
| 


| 
| 


| 


Time, like a wrinkled hermit, sits, 
Counting bis beads, each bead a day ; 


From his rosary of years 
Those beads 


drop sileatly away 
Or, a8 & sexton, one by one, 
Puts out the emoe fepera! lamps, 


And leaves the slowe and still, 
Amid the eharecl's dripping damps 





So dealeth Time, who stripe the leaves 
Of baakrept summer's rich array, 
ae i} the biing . 
W bose rif wealth bas had itsday 


Yet these are but the feebie ¢ 


Of bigher dooms to some of . 
(nf ehiver'd globes aad pins worlds, 
And earthquakes of the latter day 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

By torch and trampet fact arraye! 
cach horseman drew his battle blade, 
Apd ferious every charger neighed 
Te join the dreadful reveiry 
— Campbell. 

The instant Cora Wilson compre 
hended that the salute of the Sepoy was 
intended for her she darted backward 
from the door, as if she had been stung 
by a serpent, and nage | down in her 

r began reflecting with a dismay 

that was unutterable upon the terrible 
blunder she had committed. 

In her natural excitement she had for- 

ten one of the principal warnings of 

the Snake-Charmer, and in all proba- 
bility had been seen by numbers who 
were passing in the street below; there 
was no doubt of her having been noticed 
y hw of the chiefs of the Sepoy mur- 


rs. 

** But,” she said, as she recalled the 
artificial swarthiness of complexion and 
remembered that she was attired in Hin- 
doostani costume, ‘if I could walk the 
pavements without my nationalty bei 
suspected, would a casual glimpse, em | 
as he obtained, reveal my blood."’ 

It would seem that the girl ought to 
have been safe as the danger she 
dreaded so much, but there were one or 
two reflections that rendered her situa- 
tion anything yut comforting; her own 
action upon recognizing the salute as in- 
tended for her was such as to arouse 
suspicion, being precisely that of one 
suddenly awakened to danger attempting 
to escape it. Had she quietly nodded in 
reply to the courtesy, as all the native 
women did, that would probably have 
been the last notice taken of her pre- 
sence, Furthermore, in the present ab- 
normal condition of Cawnpoor, with such 
a wild, lawless horde permeating every 
yew of it, no man or woman was safe. 

f that black-eyed miscreant, who had 
noted her in such a marked manner, be- 
lieved fully that she was of his own race, 
or the wife even of the official who was 
riding beside him, it would not lessen his 
resolve to obtain her, It was just such 
as she who were as eagerly sought for 
as the “loot” in the houses of the 
wealthy. 

Cora could not escape the knowledge 
that she was handsome in form and fea- 
tures—charms that the dye of the Snake- 
Charmer had not obliterated, but rather 
made more attractive in the eyes of the 
Hindoo by the deep, rich, swarthy 
tinge, and she could not shake off the 
conviction as she thus sat and reflected 
that her own indiscretion had piaced her 
in the most dangerous situation possible, 

She was without weapon of any kind 
with which to defend herself. She had 
been given this place as one of shelter, 
and Dowlah had not considered, at least 














he had not explained to her, what was to 
be done in case she was discovered in 
her hiding place. The building was 
iarge and full of rooms, and she might 
tlee back and forth, or hide in some dark 
corner, but her own sense taught her that 
no such course could add to her safety. 
The most secret place to which she could 
tlee in the structure was sure to be the 
first searched by those who were search- 
ing for her, and life itself may be said 
depended upon whether or not ft was 


discovered that she was in the house of | 


Basik. 
This discovery had been made, and 
now what was to be done’ Evidently 


avditn , but to pray heaven to protect 
her and hope for the best, and she pros- 
trated herself in prayer. 

She had finished and risen to her feet, 


In silent terror 


tiously out, Several persons could be 


| up and acted as if they had thrown the 


} 


missile. 
Turning again{to her room she saw a 


Tue Chantty THAT Coveretu | small pebble lying upon the floor with a 
'Fautts aNp  INFInMITiEs. — ‘ Dear piece of white paper wrapped about it, 
Moss!’ said the old Thatch, “I am so | It required but a moment for her to un 


worn, 80 patched, so ragged; really I | wrap it, and she recognized the angtilar 


am quite unsightly. 


I wish’ you would | writing of the Snake-Charmer as she 


come and cheer me up a little; you will | excitedly read these words: 


hide all my intirmities and defects, and, 
through your loving sym 
| me.’’ 
a come,’ said the Moss; and it crept 
up and around, and in and out, till every 
| flaw was hidden, and all was smooth and 
fair. Presently the sun shone out, and 
the old Thatch looked gloriously in the 
golden rays. 
‘How beautiful the thatch looks!’’ 
cried one. 
‘How beautiful the, thatch looks!’’ 
| cried another. 
“Ah!” cried the old Thatch, “rather 
| let them say how beautiful is the lovi: 
| Moas, that spends itself in covering all 
| my faulta, keeping the knowledge of 
| them all to herself, and by her own grace 
aang Cr Sp ee greet, sate Ge 
garb of youth and luxuriance.”’ 
| eS 
Trutus.—To confound wealth with 
| happiness is to mistake the means for the 
,end. You might as well fancy that a 
| knife and fork will give you an appetite. 
|The smallest compliment we receive 
| from another confers more pleasure than 
the biggest compliment we pay to our- 
selves. Most fashi 





thy, no finger | flee, 
| of contempt or dislike will be pointed at neath his 


| 
| 





** Touch not the flowers. If Sorced to 
Bathoo and pull the atring be- 
great toe. He will take care of 


go to 


you.”’ 

What a message! An admonition 
from the heathen to the Christian that, 
if driven to desperation, she should flee 
to the Hindoo idol, Bathoo! Cora 
smiled at the thought, and making sure 
that the paper contained nothing more 
she tore it into bita, which she forced into 
a crack in the floor, it being her <eter- 
mination that the safety of Dowlah 
should not be jeopardized through any 
indiscretion upon her part. While the 
strange message received in this curious 
manner inspired a certain confidence, 
from the nt fact that the Snake- 
Charmer still kept watch over her, yet 
it was ive of other probabilities 
not so comforting. 

Dowlah must have been one of those 
who had discovered her appearance at 
the window, and it was not likely he 
would have taken the trouble t her 
such word unless there was a s..ong pro- 
bability of her being disturbed. v 
view possible failed to soothe he i 
seemed to ise danger. 


prom 
are ridiculous, but | The day was far advaneed, and (Cora 


| tem without. faint perfume 
of the mystic bouquet scemed to invite a 

| wre bp cy to which she would have 
yie 


at any other time, but there was | 
too much cause for anzious thought in | 
what she had learned, and as a relief | 


| from severe mental anxiety she deter- 
termined to descend to the lower apart- 
| ment in quest of the water which she 
had seen in the jars upon her first arrival 
| in the ls 
| A seared, awed feeling came over her 
| as ahe moved stealthily through the dif- 
| ferent rooms and reflected how recently 
| they had been occupied by those who, 
— of the same sex as herself, 
would, in their fanatical seal, have 
rended her to pieces. More than once 
she paused, with a rapidly throbbing 
heart, certain that stealthy footateps 
were following her. When all was still 


she moved on again, glancing furtively 
to the right and left, and half ox ng 
to encounter some crouching mut ras 


she entered each room. 

As she approached the place where 
the jars of water were standing, she 
found herself enveloped in a dim twilight 
that rendered her surroundings atill more 
gloomy aud ghastly; she rap iy secured 
a cool, refreshing draught, drinking in 
with the water an amount of courage 
| and confidence that surprised herself, 

“How absurd for me to go to the 
| Hindoo idol,’ she murmured, aa she 
stood still and retlected upon the advice 
of the Snake-Charmer. “Strange that 
a man with the native shrewdness of 
Dowlah, should put his trust in such a 
maas of ugliness; what more likely than 
that in such a house as this, there should 
be some hiding place, unknown to the 
people without—unknown even 
to Dowlah himeelf, or any one, except 
the members of this family °"’ 

It was by no means improbable that 
some such retreat existed, but, by what 
means waa she to discover it, and if she 
should succed, then it could not properly 
be a hiding place, and its shelter could 
not secure her against ber pursuers. 
Nevertheless, under a vague hope, she 
began a search through the lower apart- 
ments. Nearly every door was furnished 
with a lock, and yet not one of them was 
found fastened, Hadi ‘it been her own 
home, on the other side of the broad 
Atlantic, she could not have wandered 
through it with more freedom; but so 
far as her eyes could detect, it was free 
of - aa labyrinths or under- 

roun b 
° She, — continued her search 
until the gathering darkness warned her 
that it was useless. Then she wandered 
back to where the jars of water stood, 
to obtain another draught that would 
last her through the night; when about 
to turn away, a very annoying suapicion 
came over her, that the place had been 
visited during her absence. She remem- 
bered counting the jars several times and 
ascertaining that their number was 
reven, and now she saw there was but 
six, and there was the empty space where 
one of them had stood, 

**It must be that there is some one 
else in the house,’ she whispered to her- 
self, ‘the jar might have fallen of itself, 
but it could not have disappeared."’ 

As she stole timidly up stairs and 
through the many winding halls and 
pa ys, all her senses were on the 
alert the the dreaded appearance of some 
dreaded intruder. Without she could 
hear the rumble and hum of the teeming 
city, and now and then a low, heavy, 
faint boom was borne through the air to 
her cars—seemingly as if it came from a 
point many miles away. 

“It is their cannon,” she said, * Gen- 
eral Havelock is fighting his way hither, 
and my own dear Ned is with him—but 
why are they so long? to the miserable 
ones in the Subada Kothee, too long a 
delay will be fatal. Heaven bless and 
aid the arms of the English, who are 
tighting so hard to save the helpless and 
innocent."’ 

The soft Indian twilight tilled the room, 
as she pushed open the door and caught 
the strony perfume of the nystic bouquet 
she had been forbidden to touch or ap- 
preach, She was about to advance to 
the window, when a slight noise in the 
hall directly behind her arrested her at- 
tention, Turning quickly, she beheld a 
Sepoy advancing stealthily, his cruel face 
lit up with a tigerish smile, as he tixed 
his black eyes anpon her, and hastily 
stepped within the room. One ylance 
showed the same wretch who had saluted 
her, from the back of the elephant, a few 
hours before, 











CHAPTER XXIV. 


| “There's polson | the flowers 


| For a moment Cora Wilson was liter 
/ ally speechless with terror, She could 
| only stand transfixed, with her eyes upon 
the most evil looking personage of her 
fife. Had he edvaneed 

touch her, she would probably have 
awooned, and perhaps died in extremity 
But, something in her appear 
ance seemed to arrest his attention, and 


while yet several feet away, and looked 
pniy into her countenance, 

} «Pea the most valued greeting of 
}all, that I received from thee. It lin 
| gered so lovingly in my memory, that I 
| hastened to gain a closer view of her who 
| gave it.’’ 

ee... Why do you seek me, who would see 

you not?’ 

This question was uttered in a weak, 
| trembling voice, and the Sepoy started 
| in a way which showed he was greatly 
j surprised. Something whieh caught his 
jeye as he came near, and led him to 

think he was not addressing a native as 
he supposed, but one belonging to the 
hated race of his enemies, He made his 
opening remark, therefore, in English, 
and Cora, forgetting entirely the trap 
| that was set, fell directly into it, and 


| confirmed his suspicions by the pronun. | 


| ciation of the answer. 
It was too late to retrieve the fatal 


| error, and in her excited condition, the | 


girl did not suspect that she had com- 
mitted any. 

**Why do I seek you,’’ he repeated, 
after a moment of admiring scrutiny; 
“Why does the flower turn its face to- 
ward the sun? It cannot help it. So 


oasis to the dying traveler. Heretofore 
I have counted my years from my birth; 
henceforth they shall be from the time 
the light of thy countenance beamed 
upon me.” - 

Poor Cora was in grea 
what she should do. Her own poor wo- 





one is obliged to fall into the ridicule to | began to feel the need of food and drink. 


! avoid appearing still more ridiculous. 


' The weather without was still suffocat- 


manly intuition told her at once the 
meaning of this visit. The Asiatic 


near enough to | 


he paused, after closing the door and , 





meant to claim her as 





—~ of the * kaa" y mens iseultng from as many 

| to which he was entitled by virtue of | directions: and all cen —< 
diacovery. le her. It needed not 

The Sepoy was of large stature, richly to show that they were the very 
dressed, with an enorm mae, twisted | foes from whom she was striving to 
and turned te one side; ll, restless | escape! 
eyes; large moustache: a frightful broad _— 
mouth, filled with long, yellow, carniv- Cc . 
erous looking teeth, and a complexion | Pn.» dag: XXV 
an black ae that of aii African, Hin head | ————°"}), "to Aae s dancing | 


|} was bound up in a yellow turban, his | 
| right hand rested upon the handle of a | 


| Allahabad, the city of Allah, 


| curved scimetar supported at his hip, 
| while his left hand hung idly at his side, 
|hie fingers twitching, as if he could 
| scarcely keep them from clutching the 
| jewel before him. 

| But the wolf strives to. convince the 
| resolved upon claiming the fair, helpless 
| victim, he still sought to win her by a 
semblance of wooing. 

As Cora’s senses gradually came back 
| to her, she glanced at the 
jat the w , im the 
| through which she shou 
; ad for she was 


— 
E 


upon her. 

| The only possi 
| encape was to ga’ time, and if the flend 
| kept his distance she a hit upon 


moat dangerous fue. 

A few more extravagant compliments 
were uttered, which Cora pa as well 
as she could, her mind actively at work 
upon the one all-absorbing question of 
how to secure safety in flight. All this 
time he stood with his back partly to- 
| wards the bouquet of which we have 

spoken, and in twilight — it had 
| escaped his attention; but could not 
| fail to notice the wonderfully sweet per- 
| fume that filled the room. His reference 
| to it was precisely what might have been 
expected. 

“The odors of Araby never equaled 
that which comes from thy lips and fills 
this room, and which, indeed, greeted 
my footateps while searching for thee." 

ithout attempting to reply, Cora 
silently pointed to the mystic bouquet, 
and the Asiatic turned his head in that 
direction. For the firat time he seemed 
to learn of the of the blossome, 
and he stood for a moment looking at 
them with genuine wonder. 

**T never saw the like,”’ he said, aa if 
speaking to himself. ‘I knew not that 
Cawnpoor could afford such flowers,"’ 

A he took a step towards them; 
leaning over, the tip of his nose touched 
the centre of the bouquet and he drew in 
along breath, as if with delight at the 
heavenly aroma exhaled; but he bad 
scarcely touched it when a sharp cry 
compel him, and he clapped his hand 
over his face. 

**] am bitten! Lam bitten! There tiaa 
serpent hidden in the leaves! ‘Twas the 
trap you set for me—but you shall not 
live to triumph,"’ he exclaimed, and 
raising his scimetar, rushed towards her. 
Cora saw that he staggered and was not 
himself, and she easily evaded the im- 
pending blow; as he turned unsteadily 
to repeat it, the next moment she had 
grasped the door, opened it, and was 
speeding frenziedly along the hall, with 
the Sepoy in full pursuit. 

The terrified glance which she cast 
over her shoulder, showed her the tigure 
of a straggling man, drawn against the 
twilight beyond, as he pitched ey 
along, striking wildly at vacancy wit 
hia scimetar, in his blind efforts to re. 
venge himself upon her whom he believed 
to be the cause of his death. 

Cora had gone but a comparatively 
short distance, when she missed the lum- 
bering tread and knew that all danger 
from that source was ended. With her 
hand pressed against her chest, as if to 
quell the tumultuous throbbing, she 
paused to ask herself what she should 
do, now that theterrible peril had passed, 

She could not bring herself to go back 
to the apartment which she had just left; 
to do so she would have to step over the 

yrostrate body of the dead ordying ee. 
ft was easy enough now tosee why Dow 
lah had placed the bouquet in the room, 
and why he had warned ber against ap- 
proaching it. It had proven the mont 
| powerful means of defence that could be 
| placed in her hands, for it had saved her 
| from a fate worse than death. It was no 
| more than natural that any one enterin 

the room should do as the Asiatic hac 
done, in which event, the deadly serpent, 
coiled and concealed among the tlowers, 
was sure to bury ite deadly fangs in the 
face of ita disturber, The girl, too, saw 
what would have been her fate had she 
disregarded her pledge to Dowlah 

It was now growing dark, aml she 
stom leaning against the door 
opened out upon the court, where sat the 
huge, horrid tigure of the Hindoo god, 
Bathoo. 
darkness, for night had descended, but 





open court in which the hideous features 
and outline were plainly visible of the 
inanimate monstrosity 

Once more, as thus she stood, did her 
ears cateh the dull heavy boom of cannon 
in the distance; oftener and nearer than 
when last heard, and she knew that the 
scene of battle was approaching closer to 
Cawnpoor, 

** They are nearly here, 
to herself; ‘they have fought hard, but 
they have gained ground and must be 
here tomorrow. But will they still be 
living at the Subada Kothee ?"’ 

As her eyes turned towards the idol, 
she secuitell the closing words of the last 
message received from Dowlah--‘' /f 
furced ta leave, go to Bathoo and pull the 
dle wall take 


‘whe repeated 


string beneath hia great toe 
care of you,” 

She began to suspect that there was 
more inthis than at first supposed. It 
was not to be presumed that he, knowing 
her to be a Christian, would advise her 
to apply to a Hindoo del in the hope of 

‘obtaining benetit in a professional capa- 
city. 

Tine more she retlected, the more satis- 
| tled did she become that she had made 
jan error, and that the Snake-Charmer 
had really placed in her hands the ke 

to some potent mystery. Filled with 
this growing belief, she advanced from 
the dark doorwa 
space, an! pau in front of the idol, 
| looking up into its hideous face. 

| She was obliged to lift the drapery and 


o space beneath it. Making certain 
of thia, she moved over to the other foot, 
where at the first effort her hand passed 
|into a narrow horizontal opening, and 
j she grasped something resembling the 
tassel of a cord. 

While she stood hesitating what to do, 
her ear caught a slight sound; the neat 
moment she saw half a dozeu shadowy 





| lamb; and so, while the Sepoy was fully 


that | 


Her own figure was draped in | 


the soft moonlight dimly ilumined the | 


across the moonlit | 


nd bern: 
Daan Set wormem guinenang eres 
— Bryent, 

is situated 
at the junction of the rivers Ganges and 
Jumna, one hundred and forty-three miles 
from Cawnpoor and net quite tive hun- 
dred from Caleutta. [ta site is ou 


eternity of 

An To Sn agree ae | ocourred 
bere during the early part June, but 
it was promptly sup and the 
discomtited rebels hu away to Cawn- 
poor and Lucknow, to which points the 
real danger was transf. although, 
from the cutting of teleg ocomma- 
nicationa, the full extent of the terrible 


—y was not comprehended. 

rat of July, a column of troops, consiat- 
ing of four hundred three 
hundred Sikhs and one hundred and 
twenty irregular wb with two guna, 
under the command Renaud, 
were despatched from Allahabad to the 
relief of Sir — Wheeler at Cawnpoor, 
On the next day, tidi from Sir H. 
Lawrence reached Allaha of the fate 
of the station, but General Havelock re- 
fused to believe it. On the 

day, a steamer, with one hundred Euro- 
peana, armed with Minie rifles, twelve 
artilleryagen and two six-pounders, 
started up the river, the intention of 
General Havelock being to follow on the 
4th with three guna and a full regi- 
ment of one thousand men, Cireum- 
stances, however, prevented his depar- 
ture until the 7th of July, at which time 
Captain Ned Livingston joined the force 
asa volunteer in the cavalry, and was 
furnished with a sword inaddition to the 
revolver which he already carried. 

Captain Spurgin was placed in charge 
of the troops upon the little steamer 
Herhamprota. A number of years before 
a steamer had atiompted to ascend the 
aaa above this point, but utterly 

, and the general belief was that 
the present effort would result similarly. 
Beside this country on both banke of 
river was in the hands of the rebels. The 
boat carried no coal, and the fuel conse- 

uently was obtained by foraging; the 
fret day's supply being gathered under 
the fire of five hundred matchlockmen, 
in the Oude country, who were also fur- 
nished with a large gun, while half the 
men were collecting fuel. Captain 
Spurgin fought the enemy with the other 
half, routed them and captured their 
gun. The greatest difficulty, however, 
was with the Ganges itself, the current 
of which was so rapid that the steamer 
made very tardy progress, never aver- 
aging more than two miles an hour, and 
occasionally at some bend in the river, 
they were obliged to cast off the boats 
they were towing and draw them around 
one atatime. On the third day news 
was received of the fall of Cawnpoor, 
and the Captain was ordered henceforth 
to keep company with Havelock’s col- 
umn. Accordingly he lay to, and waa 
quietly awaiting the approach of his 
commander, when a round shot came 
plunging across the deck of the little 
steamer from a point nine hundred yards 
distant, 

The steamer returned the tire, and the 
cannonade became so hot, that the decks 
were piled up with bedding and bagyage, 
and Captain Spurgin concluded to draw 
out of range until morning, at which 
time the mutinvers were missing. mn 

In this way it may be said that Sthe 
| steamer literally fought her way, mile by 
mile, to Cawnpoor, All along the way 
the indigo-planters and railway officials 
had been killed, their houses burnt and 
other property destroyed, Every canton. 
ment looked as if shaken by an eagth 
| quake ; the Sepoys had sacked the dion 
jaury, murdering the officers and their 
families. HKapine, civil war and dire con. 
fumon signed everywhere. 4 

On the afternoon of July 7th, General 
Havelock marched out from Allahabad 
j with seventeen hundred men and six 
guna, his intention being to overtake the 
j advance coluunn under Major Kenaud 
| “Phe rains had already set in, and the 
| tents, baggage and clothing of the troops 

were soaked, First night of the maroh 
the encampment was pitched ina swamp, 
aml as it was stud) raining, amd the tents 
and provision dtd net come up until near 





moming, the comlition of the soldier was 
about aml «lismal Wan 
possible 

After the third day the rate of the ad 
vance was increased, the troops pressing 
forward by the (rreat Trouk road, which 
Mayon 


as wretohed tn 


i nanny plac es showed traces of 
Kenaud's advance 

Carcasses 4 mutineers and plunderers 
were found from the trees 
along the rowlede, while the malicious 
ferocity of the Sepoys themselves, was 
none the less apparent. Lullock trains 
and baggaye-carts were destroyed and 
seatterod alony the road; the telegraph 
wires, up to within nineteen miles of 
Allahabad, ripped from the poles and 
thrown into the fields. Still the troops 
pressed steadily forward, suffering fright- 
| fully from the fervor of the sun, which 
between the deluges of rain, seemed to 
blaze with intolerable power upon the 
| heads of those thus struggling along; a 
- many were smitten down and lay 
| dying along the roadside, it being impos- 
| sible to carry them forward. 
The position of Major Renaud’s ad- 
| vance column had become dangerous, and 
General Havelock advanced at a still 
more rapid rate. (On the 10thof July 


suspetibedl 


| 
| 
| 
| 


I come to thee,’ he pursued, in the ex- | search for some time before her hand | his column reached Syners, and resuming 
trav: t fashion of the Oriental; ‘when | rested upon the enormous sandeled foot | the march mn at midnight came up 
first I caught the light of thy face it | of the god. Groping around in the dark- | with Major Renaud just before ——_ 

w 


broke upon me as does the sight of the | neas she found the toe, but there was no | after which the march was contin 


| a place called Khaga, about tive miles 
| from Futtehpore, which is of itself forty- 


| eight miles from Cawupoor. Here a 
| fierce battle took place. The English, 


| exhausted and worn out, were stretched 
| upon the ground, waiting for their sup- 
| per, when the recondoitering party that 
| had been sent in the direction of Futteh- 

pore came dashing back with the an- 
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sh. The | 


; Havelock rule down the 
column of the Seventy bth Negiment, 
served with him in Per 
stan war, and addressing the men, anki 

“Wighiandere! when we were going te 
Mohamreh, | promised you @ field 
1 cowld mot give ut you then, as the ler 
ane ran away, but, Highlanders, we will 
hare 6 to-day, and iat yorder fellows we 
the stuff you are made of.” 7 

A bearty cheer followed this address, 
and the ommand advance was given 
tune aed skirmishers were ordered to 
the fromt, the artillery pushed on in line 
with the Enfield rifles, and sven came 
inte che action with the guns of the 
enemy, of which three wore taken, after 
a brief lnterchange of shots that extab 
lished the superiority of the Hnglieh 
fire mm point of prectien aod rapidity 
From these guus the mutineors rapidly 
fell back upon a second battery formed 
um the nocd in the rear, where they again 
attempt! to make a stand. lly this 
time the shirmishers oo both sides were 
hotly engaged, and the enemy « cavalry 
Were moving round with the purpose of 
wutflanking the rear, eo that the advance 
of the buglieh guns wae retarded by 
the wunperstive necessity of halting to 
open fire on the right and left, im order 
te check the horsemen and drive them 
from the flanks The ground was so 
soft amd muddy, Ghat the tired bullooks, 
amisted by the guuners, could scarcely 
move the pieces, but it was tinally ac 
complished, and Haveluck’s artillery 
again came inte ection with the enemy's 
guns and infantry directly tn front 
Aurmg the later was seen a large ele 
phant, richly caparisoned, bearing the 
commande: of the whole hepoys, amd it 
was plain to we thatall their movements 
were directed from that quarter 
of the English artillerymen, @apecting 
that this might be Nana Rahib himself, 
and certain, at any rate, that he was the 
most impoutant personage in the rebel 
army, carefully trained bis gun at the 
man aml fire It wae eo well-aimed 
shot, but ietead of etriking the Sepoy 
general, the solid shot hit [the elephant, 
and asthe mountainous mans was lurched 
forward the leader had barely time to 
leap out of the ear This sudden fall of 
the Sepoy commander produced a partial 
panic, and their army made another 
retrograde movement, abandoning ther 
guna, while the wearted English dashed 
forward in pursuit unti) the town of 
Fultehpou was roached, when the rebela 
attempted to make another stand 


amongst the gardens and houses, but | galoos of the city were 


they were speedily dishxlod and driven 


out by these whose blow! was fired at) oF 


the prospect of avenging (he outrages 
upon ther countrymen 

The entrance to the main street 
at Futtehpoor, was blocked up by a 
barricade, so compact, and placed im 
such an advantageous position, that it 
Was suppeee! to be a defence thrown up 
by the foe, where they had determined 
to make a tinal stand, but after being 
battered dewn, it was discowermd to be 
nothing move than an immense pile of 
the encmy's baggawe wagons, which had 
become pamined tote suel inextricable 





confusion, that they were obliged to 
abamion it, and the men were fired tu 
fury by constantly disoewering aniong 
the treasures, dresses, jewelry, and 
other relics taken from the binglish wo 
men whe had been murdered and 
despotled by these merciless thends 
An wom as Ube way ware cleared, the 


wune were burried forward, and the last 
shot wae fired at the enemy's infantry in 


full fight a mile beyond the town, Dwr 
ing thin battle, the Sepey a dis 
dayed an activity that amazed the 


tritieh, They moved and worked ther 
forces at different points with astonish 
ing rapidity, and their feld manwurre 
ing was almost faultless, 

The irregular Oude cavalry 
such a rebellious spirit in the face of the 
enemy in the action of July 12, and again 
two days later, that General Havelook 
dismounted and disarmed them. On the 
4th the march to Cawnpoor waa re 
sumed, the precipitaney of the rebels’ 
fight being shown in the chests, cart 


showed 


rel. shirt, clothing, temta, arms ane 
aco rements scattered along the entire 
way 


Among the spoil thus abandoned on 
the route, a etere of forty berrelsof Eng 
leh porter was discovered by the pur 
suers, and newer did “liqund refresh 


THE 


the morning of July 16th, the Eng- | 


Oe 
were twenty-two miles from 
fevepor, oof dcpctre ineraee 
- Ube 
t 


be within etty before the rising of the 
mest day's The troupe bivouacked 
withis miles of their destination, 
andet 1 P. M., were je motion. | 
This march was one of aevervat ever 
made in India. In the fervid midday 


heat, cach man fully armed and acouw 
ted with « full compliment of ammunm 
tion, pressed on toward the doumed city 
Knowing the position of the guns, « 
flank mouvement was made, when the 
rele ls opened wpon them 
Then an one of the most sanguin 
ary tmities of the war, The Highlauders 
charged inte the village, and went at it 
hand to hand, driving vut the mutinec:is 
street by street and house by hous, and 
at night the Knglieh bivouacked on Use 
plain beyond the grand parade ground 
a ( awnpour 
At day break om the bith, a boge pillar 

of sincke was seou ineaing (rum Cie city, 
which was san followed by @ heavy ce 
timation, end it leeame known shurtly 
after Usmt Nena Salub bad blown up the 
grand mayasive and arsenal, and had iy 
bominiously thed A few hours later, 
General lavelook and his troops marched 
loke ( awhjpenor 

CHAPTER XXVI 

How Ul thie taper berne! 

Mal Whe vcomestherel 


fold drepe of sweat hang om my trembling 
feet 
My Wins! grows ebilly and | freere with how 


rer! 

From « memorandum in the Mahratta 
language, made by one of the guards, it 
appears that there were two husdred and 
ten Luropean women and chikiren oon 
lined in the building known as the du 
bwla Kothee. For seme time alter the 
treacherous occupation of Cawnpoor by 
Nana Salib, he took every means to as 
sure the inhabitants, by proclamation and 
military displays, that the rule of the 
Eaglieh io india was euded forever. No 
doubt he was sanguine of au overwhelm 
ing triumph at i teiepann, but, when 
tidings reached him of the irresistible 
mivance of the conqueror, he seut rein- 
forcements after reinforcements uatil he 


(ine | gathered all the available troops that 


were left, and headed them himeel!, 

The preceding chapter has alremly told 
their utter dincumiiture, his own 
cowardly tight back to the His 
appearance bere caused the Witdeet panic, 
and from neon woth midnight, weothiny 
but frenzied mole were seen rushing to 
ward Lucknow ond Delhi, while others 
comoealed themeclves among the neagh 
boring villages 

Immediately after the 
Mutinowns at 
(whether real or imaginary is uncertain) 
were brought to the Nana aud reported 
to be the bearers of letters, supposed to 


anid 
ety 


defeat of the 


buttehpoor, several spies | 


have been written to the Uritiah by the | 


sullering women inp the primon; 
whom some of the anor and Den 


implioated. ‘The Nana thereupon issued 

ie that the spies, together with all 
the women and olildren and several men 
Whicrme 
promise of a ranmn, & 
death, and that the Baboos of the city, 
and every person who oould read ur write 
Kaglish, should have their right hands 
and noses cut off 

The native spies, as they were called, 
were tirst put to the sword; and after 
them a half dozen genthomen, who were 
brought from the out-buildings in whieh 
they lad been confined, and were aly 
The executioner: then advanced to = 
dow of the building where the ladies 
were imprisoned, and commanded them 
in @ howd voree te come outs but they 
knew what such an onder meant, and re 
framed ter cho me They were threatened 
with being killed where they were unless 
they did se; but this only caused the 
mothers to clasp their children closer to 
ther breasts, while the others clung 
together, determined that after having 
shared so many perti«a, they would cde 
together An attempt was then made to 
‘lrag them forth, but they clung #) close 
it was impossible, and, losing all patience, 
the troopers brought muskets and beyan 
firing through the door and windows 
When a pertect storm of shot had been 
sent among the shrieking innocents, they 
rushed in with sword and bayonet to 
complete the work, Many of the women 
clasped the knees of their murderer and 
begwed in the most piteous manner that 
their lives might be spared; but in ne 
case was mervy shown, From a little 
sutimet untt! eanclelight, on the 
ith of July, ISO7, was ooupied im this 
The doors were then locked 
for the night, and the murderers went to 
their homes, Early tn the morning they 
returned, and upon opening the coors 
found that some ten of fifteen women, 
with several chikiren, had managed to 


lhiassacne 


ments’ vanish more quickly than did esxeape from death by hiding under the 
that murdered bedies of their fellow prisonens, 

That might General Havelok en \ new onder was sent to put these to 
camped at Kulleanpoor, only twenty-two death, learning which, the survivors 


miles from Cawnpoow, and at dawn on 
Wednesday morning, July 05, the united 
foree under this daring and skillful 
general recemmmenoe! the advance, with 
the kuowledge that the enemy had agar 
collected im force and thrown up en 
trenchments a short distance from Kul 
lean parr After a march of five miles, 
the rebels were overtaken near a «mal! 
Village called Ooug, when the fight re 
commenced the instant the two forces 
‘ame within range of each other lt 
raged with uncaampled fleroeness until 
night, when the moutmmeers were driven 
from every position At this time tid 
‘ngs reached the huropeans that a still 
heavier fight awaited them on the mor 
pow The whole of the Se poy regiments 
al Cawnpoer-—-about four thousand in 
famtry and tive hundred horse had been 
brvught down by Nana Sahib binself 
wha, « hating the desperate situa 
tien, asd tien up @ position at the fork 
of the Grand Trunk road, about four 
miles from Cawnpoor, where one road 
branches off into cantouments and the 
other continues directly on to Dethi 
Here they had anugly entrenched them 
with heavy guns placed so as to 
command the road ami sweep it with a 
dank fire. 
The 


j 


resistance of the mati 


dashed through the doors inte the com 
pound, and threw themselves headlong 
inte a large well, Those that had been 
murdered were then dragged forth and 


cast in upen tiem 


Such in brief is a true history of the 
Infamous Massacre of Cawnpoor, which 
in bhowdcundtling atrocity tiods few par 
allels in anctent or modern history 

[TO BK CONTINUED, | 
—_> =- -_> 


Love swings on littl hinges lt 
keeps an active little servant todo a good 
deal of ite fine work, The name of the 
little servant is tact. Tact is nimble 
footed and quick fingered: tact sees with 
wut looking; tact has always a good deal 
of small change on hand; tact carrnes no 
heavy weapons, but can do wonders with 
a sling and stone, tact never runs its 
head against a stome wall; tact always 
spies & eyoamore tree up which to climb 
when things are becoming crowded and 
unmanageable on the level ground; tact 
has a cunning way of availing itself of a 
word, of a smile, or a gracious wave of 
the hand, tact carries a bunch of curiously 
fashioned keys, which ean turn all sorts 
of locks; tact plants its monosyllables 
wisely, for being a monosyllable itself it 
arranges ite own order with all the fa- 
miliarty of friendsiap; tact—aly, versa- 
tile, diving, rumming, 


under the impression that it has not 
been touched at all. 
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wheved to be | 


lives had been spared under the | 
Noute be put to! 


SATURDAY 


an tte 
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thie @ ment, should be addressed to care of 
EAtter Baruapay Evaerive Poor, Philede } 
EW iOMAS 
1 


Tam composed of 37 letters, 

My 20, 6, 25, 35, 21, 13 is part of a 
boat. 

My 16, 90, 1, 9 is & musical instrument 

My %, 3, 16, 5, 33, 10, 20 was a cole 
rated king—mentioned iv the Bible. 

My 1%, 3, 31, 14, 32 in @ planet 

My 83, 26, 7, 28, 23 was the discoverer 
f ove of the greatest of modern inven 
theta 


My 11, 80, 36, 6, 24, 27 is yet to come 


My 4, 37, 10, &, 20, 14, 12 is the name 
of a ree 

My 11, 14, 34, 20, 15, 31, 4, 9 is a city 
in Italy 


My 2, 24, 20, 28, 4, "7, 21, 16, 16 wasa 
Kieel astronomer 
My 28, 17, 16, 22, 4, 20 
business men like to be 
My 37, 5, 10, 25 was an English poet. 
My 11, 24, 17, 28, 1 will soon be bere 
My whole is a proverl 


U6 is what all 


Nancy 


| am a small word, and, if tread from the 


right, 
I'm the emblem of all that is lovely and 
bright; 
hut feared and abborred, if read from 
the left 
I prowl in the dark, and am noted for 
thett KB. J. Drown 
CHARADES. 


|. My tiret | hope you are; my second 
| nee you are; my whole | knew you are 
GAMMEK, 
2. 
When in the condition my first doth 
iunply, 


HVENING POST. 


REMEMBRANCE. 


eT Fatt eicee. 






ime across the meadow borne. 
j 


ct] 
W ben thou and | were young and wisely gay 
We did not peer inte the distance thea— 

We only kaew and trusted te “ to-day.” 


The song thoe sipgert sow hath eweeter gr« 
since long age, for years have 
Tbe dimples of thy cheeks are furrows now, 
And yet (how art more lovely then im youth 

Perhaps mine eyes are not so clear as then— 
Yet soome to me the day as freshly bright— 
ul everything le waked to keeher sener. 

W hich onee was bul « pleasure in my right 


Thy cilv ry bair, ehy eoft femiliar touch 


We both see and we think, we laugh and | 


we cry: 

Made of six letters, and syllables two, 

It pertains to all animals breathing like 
yeu 


My wext in a thing of a different kind, 

It seen and discerns net, because it is 
bling, 

Geology only cam say whenee it came, 

W hile it diders in use and varies in name 


My whole is aman, in whose mame can 
be said, 

That there's a conjunction of both quick 
and dead; 

So place them together, and you will 
fee] sure 

That, though dead, he in bistery lives 
evermore rr. W. Mann 

a. 

My first with sweetness divine is fraught; 

It never by mortal hand was wrought; 

Surmounting her coils of shining hair, 

My second becometh the maiden fair; 

Fretted and carved, or studded with 
pearia, 

It gleameth amid her braids and curls: 

Fall is my whole of rich stored cells, 

The artist who maketh my first there 
«lwelle 


BURIED PROVERB. 


Nobody can tell it if you don't aay it. 

A sparrow may tly as high as it will, 
but it will remain a sparrow still. 

Doge that quarrel will come limping 
home, 

be always in time; too late is a crime, 

Love me, love my choy. 

Masters are mostly the greatest servants 
in the house 

Be not severe on any one's faults, ex- 
oopt your own, 

Cut the loaf fair, if you eat it all 

A mewing cat is a bad mouser 

Koep clear of debt and law 

Dog days; ladies, beware of puppies, 

One word taken from each proverb, in 
rotation, will give another proverb, 

Scnine 


WORD SQUARE. 


1. The noblest liquor this, I claing 

2. The rainbow's colors this will name; 
. A name oft found among woman 

kind, 
4A 


mind 


brings to your 
GiAMMER, 


“hairy man” 


DOUBLE ACROSBTIC. 


|. A British general of the Revolution 
2. Is a town of Wisconsin 
A lake of New York 
4. A gentleman's name 
My initials form the name of a tlower, 
and my final the name of a fish 
LitTi Rn ONE 


DIAMOND PUZZLE. 

What all must come 

to %. The veverse of dark 4. An 

island. 5. A delicious fruit. 6. A hotel. 

7. A consenant. Centrals form an island 
Livtik Onk 


CONUNDRUMS. 


1. Why are 
certain rivers” 

2. Why i a man that fails in kissing a 
girl lke a shipwrecked fisherman’? 

a. Why is Gillott accountable for much 


1. A vowel, 2 


political harangues like 


clishomenst y 
4. Why are the Marys the most amia 

ble of their sex? 
5. What is the 

wife and an editer 
6. What is the shape of a kiss’ 


difference between a 


(Answers to the above will be given 
in No. 15.) 


Answers to “ Our Own Sphinx.” No. 9, Vol. 54 
Hivoesn Rivaxs.—1. Don. 2. Dwina. 

%. See, 4. Severn. 5. Boyne 6. Der 

went. 7. Po. & Loire, & Ebro. 10, 


Orne li. Meuse 12. Marne. 14 
Weser, 14. Bog 
Enteomas.—t. The letter MW 


s Ml 

Ann A 

De D 

A nan A 

M ini M 
Cuanapn. —Pal-ac6e, 
NUMBRRED Cnmanape.—(alifornia. 
Convcxprums.—1. Because they have 
the heavens since the world 
2 Undressed Moroceo. 8 Fid- 


| with a kind of puzzled uneasiness, 


| that 


Thy (aded cheek, thy spirit's lleuwed grace 
Awakeners are of all that betler pert 

In whowe reseive 1 cae (he preaent drace 

A while we gare into the lile that war 

| wUl, by countions siege, we repack once more 
The lif tha: lv: and here Beanet brance waite 
A nameless Uarqee Ujew & lddden shure. 


FACE TO FACE; 


SINNING FOR HER SAKB! 





BY THE \CTHOn OF “GERALD,” 
wos,” ere. 


[Tht terial was commenced in No. & Vol, t4 
Hack numbers can be obtained from all pews 
lesiers throughout the United States, or direct 


from this office | 
CHAPTER XXV. 
FACK TO FACE, 


Faithful to his intention of removing 
Milly, Hlesbert Benson resolved to per 
suwle Mr. Lowe that he doubted his 
story, feeling sure that if he thought he 
was still in pursuit of his daughter, he 
would send her to a distant place. 

With this intention, he presented him 
self at Mr. Lowe's house. Tommy Wil 
an was standing about the door as he 
approached it; but he moved off at sight 
of Herbert, with a look of implacable 
hatred in his eyes which haunted the 
other, in — of himself, and filled him 


He was ushered into the parlor, and 
left to himself, the maid who had an-, 


,#wered the summons telling him that | 


Mr. Lowe would come directly. But, 
perhaps, Mr. Lowe had heard who his | 
visitor was, for he certainly did not hurry 
himself, 

At last he appeared. Coming straight 
up to the tire-place, near which Herbert 
stood, he looked at him scowlingly 

** Well,’ he said, “ what do you want 
with me?’ 

“T have something T wished 
you ie 

Speak, then.” 

“TPT thought it right yon should know 
I utterly disbelieve the tale you 

hile 


to tell 


tried to palm off on me a little w 
back."’ 

“You think, then, that a marriage | 
between yourself and my daughter is | 
possible?" 

“Tide.” 

“At the same time you will respect 
my wishes ?’’ 

**No; | mean to have Milly, if she will 
have me."’ 

At this minute, a bright, eager, young 
face-—Milly’s, only transformed, as it 
were, with the passionate joy that was 
in her heart—just darkened the door 
way, and was gone. She had seen him 
come, and divining that his visit meant 
well for her, had reconciled herself to 
playing eavesdropper out of regard for 
the eagerness that was well nigh con- 
suming her, There she stood, breath- 
the outer threshold, listening 
but also with 


leas, on 
not only with her ears, 
her heart 

Al Herbert's speech she felt herself 
stifling, and bent forward, involuntarily, 
into sight; but the two men were each j 
too absorbed to notice her, 

Mr. Lowe went on, angrily, 


“You 


| must be without honor, without heart, 


| faltered Mr 


; 


} 








without conscience, without common de 
ceney even, to continue your pursuit of 
my daughter, after what [ have told you 
It was a most painful communication for 
me to make, and it was only a sense of 
duty which induced me to conquer my 
qualms, | thought, of course, you would 
appreciate my effort."’ 

“If it had been made ten years earlier 
I might have done so," interrupted Her- 
bert, hastily. ‘As it is, Lam forced to 
suspect your motives. The information 
came at a very peculiar time." 

I delayed as long as I dared.”’ 

‘When you should have warned me of 
it from the first." 

‘Nay; for my daughter's sake, I re 
frained.”’ 

* Did you suppose that the blow would 
be less keen now than then? She was a 
child in those days, and if she loved me, 
it was with a child's love. She is a wo 
man now, and her noble, true heart will 
be wounded to the core by the bitter 
necessity of resigning the hope she has 
so long indulged." 

* Women yet over these things fast 
enough.”’ 

*You judge them by yourself, Tex 
pect,” retorted Herbert, signiticantly 
Milly, although she is your own daugh 
ter, you have mjured irreparably; and 
if any harm sheuld happen to her, you 
willhave yourself to thank.” 

* What harm should happen to her’ 
Lowe 

Like all overbearing men, he was sub 
jugated by a violent display of spirit, 
and, moreover, he certainly loved Milly, 
mm his own selfish fashion, better than 
anything else in the world, excepting, 
perhaps, money 

‘Milly is very beautiful!’ (What a 
bright flush passed over the sweet face 
at the door’) ‘Others will see this as 
well as I, if she os left unprotected.” 

“She lives under my roof, and that's 
enough."" 

** How should you know anything of 
her movements when you are away’? 
For instance, she walked ont the other | 
day. Can you tell me who were her | 
companions?" 

I did not know she had any.’’ 

“That's just it. I saw her in Lord | 
Oakland's company, and brought her | 
home myself, almost to your door."’ 


confession to my face. 


is ry you should be convineed.”’ 
5 ee ee oe 
aH 





at my | 


that | cied that all . 


A cloud (hat eweepe (he semmer shy of id, 


A breath 


yen | Herbert, because she wished to 
od ite rath; | him into = behavior, and fancied that | 
t 


“TWICE | 


| tion to another.’ 


| you what he meant to do. 


| you, remember,"’ 


| not even spoken of it to your daughter, 


, self, and seve him from the pain of even 


) symptoms of 


‘might get her more inte your own 


Oak- | twain for its ind 


, 
great fault, joined with avarice; and he Milly ruimed im the ofe than 
actually dared to dream that Lord Oak- | not to have had ber name connected with 
land might marry Millicent Lowe. Lord Oakland's. 
And Milly listening with all her heart,| This was why he hesitated in answer- 
behind the door, could not understand | ing Herbert. He could not come to a de- 


whieh breaks the calm of landovape | tow it was that Herbert could be sw 


foolish as to prejudice bis own cause by 
such an avowal as be had just made. 
She had sense enough to know that Lord 
Oakland only meant to amuse himeelf | 
with her. would not confess this to | 
que 


this was way; but she never deceived 
herself; and if he had understood her 
better, Herbert need not have given him. 
self a moment's anxiety on her account. 

When he saw the gratified smile on 
Mr. larwe's face, he began to compre- 


hend that he should have left Lord Oak- 


termination as to how he should act. It 
would not do, he tl ht, to miss any 
chance of such a splendid alliance. But 
then, again, if Milly remained, it seemed 
just possible that Herbert might carry 
his threat into execution, and would 
place an insuperable barrier to any such 
plan as his ambition had suggested as 
probable. . 

* You defy-me, then?’’ stammered out 
Mr. —) hoarse with rage. 

“I do.”’ 

* And I tell you plainly that you shal! 
not succeed.” 


“That remains to be proved. It has 


land's name out of the discussion alto- | come now to a trial of strength between 


gether. 
that he had been guilty of a serious mis- 


Tam sure it was very condescending 
of his lordship to see that my daughter 
was properly protected. The lanes are 
very lonely, and I daresay it was getting 
late. I shall take the opportunity of 
thanking him when I see him.” 

“Mr. Lowe, you mast be mad." 

“TI tell you what, sir; if you can't 
keep a civil tongue M your head, go out 
of this house. f wave 
awhile back, and, a4 I don't mean to 
alter it, I don't see the use of 
commy here. 
daughter against each other, lL may as we 


our | you 
If it's to set me anc a | laugh them to scorn. 
|| Lam only quoting his own words—that 


Mr. Lowe's first words showed | us, sir, and I suppose it is natural for 


both of us to feel contident. But I be. 
lieve that if you were to ask Milly her- 
self, which was the most likely to win, 
she would tell you I waa, without a 
seound’s hesitation.” 

*“T should think she has too much 
sense to prefer a beggar to an earl's 
son.’" 
| “Noman can be called a beggar, sir, 
}allthe while he has strength to work. 
And, besides, a bird in the hand is worth 


you your answer | two in the bush. Milly has no chance of 


winning the earl’s son. If he knew that 
any such pretentions, he would 
I tell you again— 


tell you, once for all, IL won't listen to | be ig simply amusing himself.” 


any of your scandals. Lord Oakland is | 
quite welcome to walk with Milly, when 
ever he likes. I'm getting up in the 
world new, and he might make a worse 
mateh,”’ 


“He has no Sntention of marrying | 


her.”’ | view,”’ he 


**Tlow do you know?” | 
** Because he doean't even pretend that | 
he has. Her beauty pleases his eye, her 
wit amuses him, and he has been brought | 
up to think that he may take his plea 
sure, even when his pleasure is destruc- 


**It is not at all likely he would tell 


“On the contrary, I think if he had 
any honorable intentions, he would have 
been only too glad to say so, if only for 
the sake of quieting me.”’ 

* You are jealous of my danghter’s 
luck.”’ 

**T am jealous of her honor.”’ 

** Til take care of her; never you fear,”’ 

“But you don't take care of her,” 

“Just be good enough to mind your 
own affairs.’’ 

“I'm minding my own, in minding 
Milly’s.”’ 

“What do you mean, sir?” 

*T told you just now that I meant to 
marry her, if she would marry me.”’ 

At this astounding repetition, Mr. 
Lowe rose to his feet, in passionate de- 
flance, 

* You scoundrel, do you think 
daughter shall marry a begyar’?”’ 

“Why not? ler father was a begyar 
once. [ am only beginning where he 
began.”’ 

* Did T not tell you that she was——"’ 

* Hush!’ exclaimed Herbert, in a ter- 
rifled whisper, ‘* Do not let that word 
of horror pass your lips; remember that 
even the walls would tremble to hear it 
now. If it had been so, it should have 
been told years and years ago, Spoken 
at such a time as this, | look upon it as 
a cruel lie, fabricated by you in order to 
separate two loving hearts, As such, | 
reject it utterly, and shall act as if I had 
never been told.”’ 

* The sin be on your head,’’ answered 
Mr. Lowe, passionately, ‘' I have warned 


my 


‘*At the eleventh hour. I cannot lis- 
ten to such a warning. Besides, you have 





which you would certainly have done had 
it been true.”’ 

Herbert was using the very arguments | 
he used to himself, whenever a doubt | 
assailed him; but, in his own mind, he | 
had come to believe the truth of the as- 
sertion Mr. Lowe had made that night, 
and the horror of which had struck him 
insensible to the ground, 

Mr. Lowe had forced him to promise 
that he would not tell Milly. Still, Her- 
bert thought that he would do soe him- 


seeming fickle and cruel to the most | 
loving little heart that ever beat under a | 
maiden’s bodice. 

There seemed no real reason why 
Milly should be kept in suspense, Only 
that Mr. Lowe wished Herbert's con- 
duct to prejudice her against him; and | 
though he was willing to make terrible | 
sacrifices for such an end, the easiest | 
way of separating them, and also the | 
most sure, was to tell her the painful 
secret, which was a great bar to their | 
union as death itself. Milly would be | 
satisiied then; and, even if the sorrow | 
should kill her, the lingering pain she 
suffered now could not be better And 
truth - % ious, even when it destroys 

But Mr. Lowe did not show any 
releuting. He made a 
tierce gesture of distain. 

“T have a right to do as I like about 
that; and, if I see fit to withhold such | 
information, it is entirely my own affair. 
You would like my daughter to learn to 
hate me, | dare say, in order that you | 





power.’ 

**Milly is quite in my 
said Herbert, firmly, but sadly. 

** llow _ 

“She loves me, and I have 
speak, to take her from you.” 

“You forget that she is under age."’ 

* No, Thad not forgetten.” 

* And you faney that I could net pre- 
vent this match?” 

*T am sure of it."’ 

*T must be a fool, indeed, if 1 could 
not manage to keep my daughter out of 
your reach."’ 

“If Milly were on your side, the task 
would be easy enough. As it ia, I am 
more likely to be right than you.” 


power now,"’ 


but to 


“By heavens, sir, you shall net!’ 
thundered Mr. Lowe. | 

“We shall see," replied Herbert, | 
quietly. 


His object was toexasperate Mr. Lowe, 


| and force him into parting with Milly. 
** You are very bold, sir, to make that | All the rest was easy after this. ( 

“ ' his unfortunate allusion to Lord Oakland 
| had retarded matters, and made Mr. 


Lowe unwilling to send her out of the | 
neighborhood, lest, thereby, he should 
stand in the way of a splendid fortune 
for her and him. Herbert realized this 
now, and could have bitten his tongue in | 
iseretion. 





He had thought to do good—had fan- | 
Lowe | 
alas' 


, 


rather had poor 


| and was her true lover still. 


| telling falsehoods?” 





“Of course you would say that.” 

‘* Not unless it were true.’’ 

“I should be very sorry to trust your 
word, young man.”’ 

Herbert rose then. 

“It is no use prolonging this inter- 
said, ‘You know what I 
mean now, and can do as you think pro- 
oe But I feel absolutely sure that if 

ily has to choose between us, she will 
choose me. I have the license ready, so 


| that, the moment she can give you the 


slip, which will be easy enough, there is 
nothing to prevent our marriage.” 

**You must be mad, after what I told 
you.”’ 

*[ have had a long conversation with 
old Nanny, and she seems to think it is 
a miserable falsehood from beginning to 
end,”’ 

“Old Nanny has a false tongue; and, 
besides, what should she know?’ an- 
swered Mr. Lowe, with a guilty look, 
which, as he turned his head aside to con- 
ceal from Herbert, met Milly's watchful 
eyes, and set her wondering as to what 
this secret could be, which had well-nigh 
separated her and Herbert. 

But, thank heaven! he had relented, 
Had he not 
declared that he would marry her in 
spite of everything, if she were willing, 
and could there be the faintest doubt of 
that? 

Milly was sure enough of her own feel- 
ings to be able to answer uncondition- 
ally *“‘No.’’ It had come to the point 
now, when she must either take Herbert 
at once, or lose him altogether; and she 
had suffered so much from his coldness 
of late, that she was ready to welcome 
this blessed change .by any sacrifice that 
could be demanded of her. 

Herbert was the next to speak, and it 
was strange how every word he uttered, 
went stinging to Milly's heart, chilling 
her joy suddenly. 

“Old Nanny says that you were never 
the kind of man to love disinterestedly, 
or to sacrifice anything to such a love.”” 

Mr. Lowe walked to the door, which 
he flung wide open, 

Milly had only just time to dart away, 
catching up her hat and shawl as she 
went, before she heard the thunder of 
her father’s passionate words. 

‘*March out, sir, and the first time you 
cross my threshold, even if it were to 
save my life, I'll have you taken up for a 
thief—do you hear? As to my daughter, 
I'll take care of her; by noon to-morrow 
she will be miles and miles beyond your 
reach, and safe from the persecutions of 
a beggarly admirer, who, I should say, 
had to borrow the money to pay for a li- 
cense he will never use. Now go!”’ 

Herbert came forth like a conqueror, 
with his head erect, and a sad, soft smile 
on his lips. Poor Milly! poor little love! 
She must suffer now, and through him; 
but, hereafter, she would thank him with 
her whole heart, and acknowledge that 
what he had done had been wise and just. 
This thought was still moving him, and 
a tear lingered in his eyes, though the 
lips smiled still, when Milly, rosy with 
joey, her fair hair streaming in the wind, 
darted through the hedge, and confronted 
him—clasping him round with her white, 
winding arms. 

“Oh, Herbert, I will go with you this 
very minute, if you like! It is cruel and 
unjust to try to separate us, and all for 
seme idle tale—some wretched scandal. 
Only ask me now, and hear what I will 
say. Your coldness has well-nigh killed 
me, but Linave almost forgotten it now; 
I am se very, very glad!’ 

He put put her gently and gravely 
away from him. 

“Milly I am going to ask a great favor 
of you.” 

**Whiat is that?’ 

“To trust me. Our marriage is just 
as impossible as ever it was. I have been 
playing a part.” 

* You mean to say that you have been 
she said, the bright- 
ness going quickly out of her eyes. “You 
saw me behind the door, and so you pre- 
tended that you loved me still, in order 
that you might have the pleasure of dis- 


| 4ppoimtiny me afterwards.” 


“Oh, Milly, how could you think me 
capable of such baseness? I never even 
xuessed that you were listening. If I 
had known, I should not have spoken at 
all. Some day you will recognize my 


| dee), brotherly love in every act of this 


cruel drama, and exonerate me from 
blame. Do try and believe that I would 


| hever, but from dire necessity, cause you 


pain.”’ 

“Then why don’t you tell the whole 
truth at once?” 

“You know, Milly, that your father 
made me promise I would not.” 

* Then he ought.” 

“Assuredly. But | cannot force him. 
All my efforts have been directed to one 
point this morning, and in that I have 
succeeded.”’ 

“You wanted th make my father 


angry?’ 

4 SS 

“Why?” 
Pe + a age, Se ee 

y frightened and exas 

him, there was no chance of his doing 
what I intended he should do.” 
“Send me away ?”’ 
oa Milly.” 

‘You are very kind, and your anxiety 
to be rid of me is very flattering. But 
suppose I refuse to go?’’ 










































































































* You won't, ap 

‘Yor are quite mistaken; that is what 
I mean to do.” 

* Milly, im memory of our old love, I 


beseech you to do me this favor. My 
heart is already so full of sorrow, that if 
had to bear one more, it would 
break.”’ 

“You bring it entirely on yourself. 
We might have been quite happy if you 
had chosen. You told my father that 
you did not believe the tale he fabricated 
in order to separate us."’ 

** But I did believe it ali the while." 

** You seem to brave told a good many 
stories,"’ said Milly, contemptuously. 

‘But you would have a man respect 
his oath, Milly?" 

‘It is better to break your word than 
to break any one’s heart." 

“I don't wonder that you reproach 
me; it must seem hard, all this mys 
tery. But Heaven knows it is not my 
fault. Go away at your father's wish, 
and try to forget, in brighter scenes, that 
such an unfortunate creature as Herbert 
Lenson ever existed." 

There was a minute's silence. 

Milly was weeping stealthily, and Her- 
bert could find no word of comfort. Pre- 
sently she looked up, and said, still sob- 
bing, “I thought you told papa you had 
bought the license ?" 

**o T did.” 

** Was it another falsehood *"’ 

He bowed his head in shame. 

Though it was to save Milly he had 
done all this, when she taxed him with 
it, he forgot the motive, and only remem- 
bered the ignoble meanness—the sin of 
lying. 

** Alas!"’ he said, faintly; ‘‘you do not 
know how much you have cost me, 
Milly; I could almost wish you never 
mi hi, because I believe it will hurt you 
colle to recognize how much harder your 
reproaches have made a hard task."’ 

“Are you going?’’ she sighed out, 
softly, as ashe saw him torn. 

“Yea, Milly, [am going. Remember 
the promise i made you some time back, 
that you should be taught to hate me, in 
spite of yourself; and —and—Heaven 
bless and on you, forever and ever!" 

He went sharply down the lane, with- 
mit daring once to look back. Milly 
stood and watched him until he was out 
of sight, and then she felt conscious of 
a strange kind of exhaustion. Her heart 
began to beat violent!y—her head swam— 


she groped blindly for some support—and | 


fell. 

The cold air playing on her damp brow, 
brought her to herself. She lifted her 
wad, and looked about her anxiously. 
At first, she could not recollect what 
had occurred, and wondered to find her- 
lf stretched on the ground, with her 
shawl folded carefully as a pillow for her 
heavy head. 

She looked up interrogatively, and 
found Tommy Wilson standing above, 
with @ face softened into tenderness in 
every rugged line and curve. She tried 
to rise then, but Tommy made a strange 
nvise and shook his head emphatically. 
Finding her detedmined, he at once put 
the question beyond controversy by lift- 
ing - in his arms and conveying her 
quickly and carefully into the house, and 
putting her gently down on a sofa darted 
away. 





CHAPTER XXVI 
NEVER DESPAIR 

Exasperated by repeated failures, old 
Mark called a meeting to decide what 
must be done. The place of rendezvous 
waa, as usual, the old ruined castle, in 
the marshes. 

Old Mark did not like to be beaten. 
Ile had been spoilt by impunity, and had 
learnt at last to consider himself exceed- 
ingly aggrieved when he was not allowed 


to help himself to as much game as he | 


fancied, 

Moreover, the last attempt had made 
some scandal. The keepers remained 
bound in the woed until nearly noon the 
next day, when Mr. Carthen, fairly 
frightened now, had sent a —— body of 
laborers in search of them. hen the 
came upon the keepers, who were well- 
nigh exhausted by being kept so long in 
a cramped position, the men were loud 
in their expressions of rage and menace; 
and, moreover, declared themselves al- 
most certain as to the identity of two of 
the poachers—old Mark and Herbert 
Benson. The latter assertion waa re- 
ceived with incredulity by the others, 
but Lawrence persisted. 

“If he wasn't there I'll eat my head.’ 

“What, Herbert?" 

Yea; I heard his voice once when 
he forgot to disguise it; and, moreover, 
his hat fell off in the midst of the fight.” 

‘* Well, I shall be sorry if it was. 

“T can’t say but what I am ¢isap- 
pointed, too,’’ answered Lawrence; ‘‘ but 
still the truth is the truth all the world 
over.”* 

“Of course it is; only, with your per- 
mission, Lawrence, I think we'd better 
keep that little matter to ourselves. If 
you was mistaken, you know, Mr. Ben- 
son's not the kind of man to stand any 
nonsense, and he'd make you suffer for 
t 

“Til try and be sure before I speak, 
‘mut as to old Mark, I'd swear to him.” 

“So would I,"’ said Scourby; ‘“‘and his 
“on, too. Nat tackled me once,"’ he 
wided, rubbing his head, ruefully, ‘‘ and 


there's no mistaking the blow of his fist— | 


it rings so hard.” 
**And Master Herbert wasn't amiss,’ 


replied Lawrence, making doleful refe- , 


rence to a lump on his forehead. ‘‘ The 
fact is, these poachers want putting 
down." 

‘But who's to do it?"’ asked Scourby. 


**Well, Lord Dacre and Mr. Carthen. | 


Those are the two who get paid off the 
worst. Now-a-days, it is almost as bad 
being a keeper as it is being a soldier in 
war-time. haven't had a quiet night 
these three weeks; up at all hours on the 


lookout; and then this affair—it's more | 


than mortal can bear '" 

“T think master has always been un- 
willing to have old Mark caught, on ac- 
count of his years; but there's an end 
even to his patience, I should fancy. 
There will never be any peace in the 
neighborhood all the while he is at 
—. 

This speech was reported to old Mark 
by one of the laborers, who, without be- 


ing a poacher himself, had asym- 
pathy for the leader and was to be 
able to do him a good turn. It was also 
mentioned in the village, and reached 


. 


Mr. Lowe's ears, who at once sent for 
old Mark and Nat, and dismissed them 
from his employ. 
“T have long suspected you both,’’ he 
said, “but shut my eyes to your faults. 
Now it has gone too far to be looked 
over, and you must find work else- 


“That's a fine way of keeping us from 
Peachin’ !"’ old Mark said to his son, as 


THE 


lt walked away. ‘I don’t nmigaa_to 
disor atartation 

be had ' 
| Nor i Wat. 
| * We'd better'vall a meeting.’’ 
* Very well, father." 
‘Yeu may as well go round at ones, 
| and leave word at the cottages; the wives 
| will be athome. It isn't as if you had 
| to wait for work-hours to be over,’’ added 
old Ma:k, with a bitter smile. ‘ You 
are likely to have plenty of time on yoar 
hands by day."’ 

“We had better sicep, then, father; 
that will make us all the frisker o' 
nights." 

** That's a good thought, lad ! 
about it."’ 

But, accustomed to his daily labor, 
somehow the hours | terribly. 


T'll see 


tled himself to sleep. He removed his 
coat, and lay himself down on the bed, 
darkening the window, through which 
the bright sun poured, shaming him as 
a sluggard. 

| Old Mark sank at last into a restleas 
| slumber. 
bitter ery. 

He had seen Nat again standing on the 
scaffold, with the hangman's oruc! hands 
at his throat; and; beating the air 
wildly in the agony of despair, old Mark 
awoke. 

**Halloa, father !"' 

**Ah'’ answered the old man, with a 
deep sigh of relief. ‘‘You are there, 
then, Nat?” 

“I've been back this half-hour, or 
more.,”’ 

“*T was thinking 
up in the goal-yard. 

Nat stared at the old man anxiously. 

‘**Whatever put such a notion into 
your head, father °"’ 

“Oh, nothing, lad, nothing,’’ he an- 
swered, quickly. 
There used to be when I was young; that 
is all.’ 

‘Only when there was people to be 
hung."’ 

“Of course. But they hung for other 
things beside murder in my day,’’ an- 
swered Mark, shuddering. ‘It's a good 
thing we live in different times."’ 

He got up then, and made an effort to 
j Shake off his depression. 

; ** Well, what do the men say °"’ 
| ‘They will all be there."’ 

* What time did you say?" 

**Midnight. I thought that was the 
safest." 
| “Allright! Not aa I've fancied that 

hour 80 well as some since our—our ac- 
cident, you know."’ 
| **T don’t believe it was a ghost now, 
| father.” 
‘* What was it, then ?"’ 
| ‘Tt couldn't havé been an owl." 
| ‘More like an elephant!’ said old 
| Mark, contemptuously. 
** Besides, it had a human-looking 
face; and that I'd swear to if this was 
| the last word I had to speak !"" 





there was a scaffold 





when there ig game 


’ 
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dinner, when who should come along | 
bat Mr. Carthen, with Lawrence, the 
keeper." 

There was a deep murmur of suspense | 
and cagerness. 

* Well, he stops just near me, as if it | 
was done on purpose, you know; and he 
says, ‘ Lawrence,’ says he, ‘my patience 
is wore out, and I begin to think with 


| you, that there won't be any peace for | 


Nat went on his errand; old Mark set- ' 


He awoke, presently, with a | 


“It was only a fancy. | 


| Mark, “nothing venture, nothing have. 


‘Perhaps it was somebody who had | 
hidden up to frighten us; or it might | 


have been a spy. 

“IT tell you what,"’ said old Mark, 
slowly, ‘it was aghost, Nat; and there's 
no use in trying to get out of it! What 


it came for is more than I should like to | 


aay; but I make no doubt it had a mean- 
ing in its visit that we are meant to tind 
| out ourselves.”’ 

** Perhaps we ought to have asked it 
what it wanted, father." 

‘Ts that your idea of manners ?’’ in- 
quired old Mark, tartly. ‘How would 
you like to be asked your business when 
you went on a‘visit ?"’ 

“Only, you see, we were ready to 
make a mistake, from not knowing.” 

‘*Perhaps it will come again,’’ said 
old Mark, looking scared at his own sug- 
gestion. 

**It is to be hoped it won't, father. If 
there is anything for us to know, we 
would rather hear it in ‘some other 
fashion."* 

**So we would; only we mayn't have 
the chance, Nat." 


think about it when it does.” 

** So it is, lad, so it ia; but I’m rather 
down-spirited this afternoon, and that's 
the fact. I seem to turn over in my 
mind .to find something unpleasant to 
think of, as if that was any use. I'll 
have a bit to eat, and that will cheer 
me.”’ 

Nat, who had always seen to these 
things, for no woman had entered the 
cottage since his mother's death, got 
| ready the noonday meal, and they sat 
| down together. 

** Kat hearty, Nat.’’ said the old man, 
| in rather a sad tone. ‘It may be the 
| last time we shall have plenty on the 

board.” 
| ** Nay, father, we shan't starve all the 
while. | have hands to work."’ 
“Only the farmers hereabouts won't 
| have anything to say to you now, | ex- 





t. 

‘Well, but I never stole anything,” 
replied Nat, rather surprised that his 
father should take this view of the mat- 
ter. ‘‘Poachin’ ian't thieving.” 

“Some of the gentlefolk want us to 
believe that it is just the same thing.” 

“That shows their sense, then,”’ re- 
marked Nat; ‘and the higher they are 
| the more ignorant they are, it seems to 
;me. J know what thieving is, and why 
| shouldn't they?" 

‘*Because they're perwerted; and, 
moreover, they take in everything the 
| keepers tell them. That Lawrence is a 
sharp chap." 

“Hush, boy! don't jest,” said old 
| Mark, gravely. **I don't feel in the hu- 
mor for it to-day, somehow.” 

“That's just why you want cheering 
up, father.’ 
| ‘A hollow kind of laugh ain't any re- 
'freahment. If you can't take it hearty, 
| you had better hold your tongue; least- 
| ways, that is my opinion.” 

**Perhaps you are right,” answered 
Nat, who had evidently spoken more 
hopefully than he felt; for, as if glad of 
the invitation, he relapsed into silence. 

But it was only when idle that old 
Mark seemed to despond. When he 
stood in the midst of his little band of 

yachers, his eye was full of tire, and 

is arm of vigor. He laughed detiantly 
in the face of those who dared to prophesy 
evil. 

Never had the marshes looked gloom- 
ier, for the moon was behind a cloud, 
and the rain fell at intervals drearily. 


| 


any of us until oki Mark is canght.’ " 

** And what did Lawrence say to that?"’ 

“*You're right. sir,’ says he. ‘That | 
man does more mischief than all the rest | 
put together. He puts the young ones | 
up to poachin’, as if the idea didn't get | 
into their heads soon enough without.’ 

““*The worst of it in, we never can } 
catch him in the act; he is too cunning | 
for us," says Mr. Carthen., 

*** I've gota plan in my head, sir,’ says | 
Lawrence, ‘:f you approve,’ " 

** Rut at this minute they walked on. 
Mr. Cartheu had only «topped to light | 
his cigar, it seemed, and #0, of course, | 
didn’t hear any more; but it strikes me 
there is something up." | 

“1 don't suppose it is anything very | 
grand,”’ said old Mark, with contidence; | 
**but here comes Master Herbert. | 
didn't ex you, Master Herbert, I 
must — 

“* Why not?’ 

**I fancied you would have had enough 
of it last time."’ 

‘Tam not here for pleaaure,"’ sighed 
Herbert, so softly that only Mark might | 


hear. ‘ You know what I tald you last 
time." 

**But, you shan’t do it."’ 

Herbert smiled. He knew, that it | 


ought to be easy enough to escape old | 
Mark's vigilance. 

“Well,” said oki Mark, presently, 
‘* who's afraid ?"’ 

‘Why, no one, I should think," an- 
swered Pierce. ‘I ain't, for one."’ 

“Nor I!’ ‘*Nor I!’ “Nor I!’ said 
half a dozen voices, simultancously. 

**Very well, then, let's see if we can't 
get a little sport to-night. Who's got | 
guns?”’ | 

Four answered yes to this question, 
and among them Herbert Benson. 

“All I can say ia,’’ continued old 


| 


Get all you can as quickly as you can, 
and never mind about the noise of your | 
guns, We was as whist as could be the | 
time Lefore, and was never nearer being | 
caught in our lives, This time we'll 
carry it with a high hand, and I daresay | 
we shall tind ourselves all the safer. I 
don’t expect the keepers will care to ven- 
ture too near when they find us well | 
armed, And if we can keep them at 
bay until we've filled our , they may | 
come on afterwards if they like, and be 
hanged to them."’ 

“There are nine of ua,"’ he added, 
presently; ‘‘the best way will be to divide 
in threes. We shall have more chance | 
of getting something that way, than if | 

ou kept too close together. Nat, you'll 
eep by your old father, and Master 
Herbert.”’ 

Herbert stepped up to his side. 

‘Very well; then the others may fix 
themselves accordi to their liking. | 
Come on, Master , oe come on, | 
Nat.” 





| hive tight even for the ! 


janid a dee 


| when 


antagoniam when it comes to the point, 
which rouses a man's rit, and makes 
y he doe not 
velae, We know that Herbert wished 
to be taken; and yet, when he felt the 
other's hand at bis throat, he stepped 
back suddenly, a quick instinct of self 
preservation making him raise bis arm 
to ward off the impending blow 

“Nay, you rascal, I have you now!"’ 
stern voice, he recognized 
at once as Mr. Carthen's 

Herbert and the young squire had 
been yfellows in their youth, and 
lerbert found himself face to face 
with one whom he had loved like a brother 


| in those — | days, a thrill of compunc- 


tion, of d even, passed from his head 
to his feet. 


He had almost decided to discover him. 
self, explain everything and throw him- 


self upon Mr, Carthen's mercy; but when | 


he thought of the other's disappointment, 
his grief at seeing one he had trusted in 
such a position, shame overpowered Her- 
bert, and the great sacrifice he had de. 
manded of himaelf became impossible. 

He rushed after okt Mark, dashing the 
bare branches aside like a madman; and 
this time it was no feint, but a real, 
earnest, passionate purpose to esca 
he could, and aave himeelf the 
acknowledging to Mr. Carthen 
had tu poacher 


| the depot on a run, with his valiae in 
| hand, hia coat on his arm, and hia face 


{ 
r—F4 


| sweetly amiled and said, ‘ Thank you, 


“If he could have seen poor Milly's | 


despair, her tears, he might have par. 
doned me, but not now," thought Her 


| bert; ‘‘and, somehow, | eannot bear to 
| lower myself im his sight.’’ 


But Mr. Carthen was at hia heela, and 
finding that the man, whom he took for 
Nat Greysome, was trying to get away 
from him, he seized him in both hands 
with all his might, and called back to 
Lawrence to come and help him secure 
the audacious defender. 

Herbert struggled deaperately. Kven 
this brief resistance made discovery more 
difficult. 
should find any excuse for his conduct, 
aa Mr. Carthen would naturally say that 
he ought to have confeased at once, if he 
wished him to believe in his sincerity. 

Herbert felt now that he had made a 


It waa impossible now that he | 


mistake, and must not expect to be) 


trusted, and, 
passionately in Mr. Carthen's grasp, le 
succeeded at last in breaking away from 
him, and was stooping under a branch 
of the huge elm that barred his path, 
when his gun struck against the trunk, 
and went off suddenly. 

Herbert turned then in horror and sus 

nae, and said, in hisown natural voice, 
ooking anxiously at the other: 

“Oh, Mr. Carthen, you are not hurt?’ 

‘Herbert Benson, that cannot be 
you!"’ 

The gentleness of this reproach brought 


| Herbert to his knees, just in time to re- 
| ceive on his breast the heavy head of the 


man whe had been his playfellow in 


therefore, he struggled | 


youth, and whom, perhaps, he had killed | 


that Milly might be saved. 
[TO BE CONTINUED, } 

—_— Se 
Rational RecorKkation.—Society is 
not, and ought not to be, exclusively de- 
voted to serious concerns, The benifi- 
cent Creator of the universe woukl not 
have adapted human beings to the en- 


They passed into the wood at different | joyment of his gifts unless he intended 


plaees, divergmg by different paths to- | that they should be enjoyed. 
wards the centre, where they were all to | law which enjoins industry, comer the | seventeenth as their first real birthday, 
Why should the eye be | And they are right; for it deducts from 


meet at last. 

As the tinal group disappeared, six 
stealthy figures emerged from under the 
rocks, where they had 
shelter, and came silently, gravely, like | 
so Many spectres, across the edge of the | 
common, to the very spot where old 
Mark had held couneil with his men. 

Here they paused momentarily. 

** Which shall we follow?” 

‘*Let us catch old Mark if we can; 
never mind about the reat."’ 

At this they glided on again, all six in 
pursuit of the three who had gone first. 

Meanwhile, unconscious of danger, 
fired by the excitement, old ark 


| marched on gaily, keeping up a whis- 


** Anyhow, father, it's time enough to | 


pered conversation with his companions 
on either side. < 

‘*Nat, where's your eyes? 
a bird?” 

** Nay,"’ answered Nat, laughing softly; 
‘* where's your's, father’ That's naught 
but an old nest.” 

**T can see it move.” 

“Very likely. It's vot scattered, and 
0 the wind gets hold of it. Lut 1 never 
saw a bird, if that’s one.’ 

‘*So be it, then: youreyes are younger 
than mine.”’ 

**T don’t care about thei being much 
sharper, though,’ said Nat: and at this 
compliment the old man looked well 
pleased. Ile liked to be told that he still 
retained some of the advantages of bis 
youth, and Nat was pleased to humor 
this foible. 

‘Where's your eyes now, then?” 

This Mark said decidedly and with a 
chuckle, for he knew that he was right 


Ien't that 


this time, whatever he might have been 


| It was understood that Pierce, the young- | 


| est of the band, had something of impor- 
tance to tell; and old Mark bade him 
| come forward and speak. 
** What's the matter now, Pierce?" 
‘Well, | was working down at the 
Seven Acre Field this afternoon—you 
| know the Seven Acre Field, mates ?"’ 
“Yea, yee—go on!’ said half a dozen 
voices at once. 
** Well, | was down behind the hedge, 
smoking my pipe at noon, after my 


| shot Herbert down like a dog, i 


the last. Nat looked up, sodid Herbert, 
and found a brace of tine pheasants at 
roost in an elm tree overhead. 

* You tire, Master Herbert,’ said old 
Mark: ** Nat's not the best shet in the 
world.” 

Herbert lifted the gun to his shoulder, 
took aim, and was just about to fire, 
when he saw at the end of the path, 
about ten yards distant, one quiet tigure, 
standing immovable, and, beyond, the 
dusky shadow of other tigures advancing 

**Mark,”” he said, faintly, ‘*run, Ul 
eut off your retreat 

‘*May.”’ answered the 
dily 

“It's vour only chance Don't be a 
fool, Mark’ My father is sure to get me 
off somehow, and you know they want 
to get you. [should like you to disap- 


old man, «tu 


wint them: it would be a fine joke 
They made so sure of having you this 
time.”’ 


**T won't desert a mate.” 

“T keep telling you I am safe Nat, 
make him, that's a good lad. You know 
he would die in prison.” 

** Yes; I know I should, too,’ answered 
old Mark, with a stifled sob in his voice. 
** Let the lad get off. He's young, and 
so are you, Master Herbert. [It wouldn't 
be for long, and—— * 

* You are mad! Lead the way, and | 
will follow, only don't wait—don't look 
back, even—we may all escape yet.” 

Herbert jerked out these breathless 
words, and thrust old Mark back through 
the branches with all the force of his 
strong right hand. 

At this minute the foremost of their 
pursuers was so close that he might have 
he had | 
chosen to tire. But it was clear that he | 
meant to take him u rmed. 

Herbert made a feint of following old 
Mark, just to pacify him, meaning to | 
keep the men at bay until the two | 
— had made gvod their escape. | 
Sut there is something in this kind of ' 


| den us? 


, tem of 


law of fruition. 


| heriting the privilege from their first 


| not catehing an out-going train at Mas 


With the | smile, counting, with mother Eve, their 


formed to perceive natural and artificial | 


beauty, if it ia not to be used for that | cares to lose, givin 
been in close | purpose? Why has the capacity to make | Eve, and pegging her back to full-blown 
instruments —— of emitting sweet | nine-and-twenty. 

ven, if such sounds are | possible that any really charming woman 
| whould be a day older, 


sounds been g 
not to be heard ? Why should the human 


structure be capable of the sweetest | 
melody, and of graceful action, and of | 


innocent and heavenly countenances, i 
pleasure from such sources were forbid- 
Wh 


the diamond sparkle, the marble yield to 


| the delightful expression beaming from | 


| 


does the grape ripen, the | 
| silkworm toil, the annual fleece return, 


the chisel, and the canvas catch and pre- | 


serve the inspiration of genius, but to 
awaken human desire, animate industry 


| BB. C., he was looking over his atore of 


and reward with fruition? It is the excess | 


and the abuse that are forbidden 
>_— | — 


| mented, 


One's Mornkn.—Around the idea of | 


one’s mother the mind of man clings 
with fond affection. 


thought stamped upon our infant hearta, 


when yet soft and capable of receiving | 


the most profound impressions, and all 


| the after feelings are more or less light 


in comparison, Our passions and our 
wilfulness may lead us far from the object 


| of our filial love; we may become wild, 


headstrong and angry at her counsels or 
opposition; but when death has atilled 
her monitory voice, and nothing but 
calm memory remains to recapitulate her 
virtues and gowl deeds, affection, like a 
flower beaten to the ground by a rude 
storm, raises up her head and smiles 
amulet her tears. Kound that idea, aa 
we have said, the mind clings with fond 
affection: and even when the earliest 
period of our loss forces memory w be 
silent, fancy takes the place of remem 
branee, saul taleen the image of our de 
parted parent with a garland of races, 
and beattios, and virtues, which we coubt 
Hot Thiet shee pommesment 
—_ -_ -__ 

‘Tue Keine or Ht wanrry,—Of all the 
ruins on which the eye of man can gaze, 
or on which the memory can dwell, none 
are more painfully sublime than the ruins 
of humanity—and what are they’ Not 
the deep furrow which time ploughs on 
the cheeks or the whiteness with which 


years cover the heal—net the eurved 
spine which bows the face to the earth 
as if looking for « urave to reat in: for 


and the 
accom pant 


the wrinkled cheek 
frame are the appropriate 
ment« of ave, and as beautiful inthe sys 
life as with its leafless trees and 
frozen streamea in Ghe system of seasons ; 
but the ruins of humanity are in the 
rumus Which time has not made, a frame 
trembling with anxiety, shaken by sor 
row, humbled by sin, withered by de 
aspair—-when all the beauty of youth is 
gone, and the beauty of aye has not sup 
pled its place; it im ax melancholy as 
snow on harvest 
—_-> - -7F 

A TRUEST WORTHY FRIEND has often 
been the saving of a man, and fortunate 
we are if we possess and appreciate such 
a blessing. His readiness to listen to 
the recital of misfortunes and suggest a 
means of deliverance, his good-natured 
tolerance of our eccentricities and tem- 
per, and his kind and gratuitous offers of 
wivice and assistance, are things that 
touch our better nature, and awaken 
feelings that harshness and neglect would 
go far to stifle. 

_> |_| — 

A Nok, when an author is writing, 
gay stifles his best thoughts in the 

irth—just as a loud sound causes the 


stooping 


death of a brood of canary birds and | DB. BABWAY & ©8., 88 Warren S+., | 


of silkworms. 


It in the first dear | 





Tun less men think, the more they | 
talk } 

A nancy intellectual dog—The type- 
wetter 

Jon boiled over when his patience 
gave way 

A ama. boy forgot and asked hia fa- 
ther fora ‘‘ chaw uv tubaccer,"’ the other 
day, and is now very reticent on the | 
subject. 

An oki settler at the Isle of Shoals 
seeing the name /’syche on the hull of a 
yacht the other day, apelied it out slowly, 
and then exclaimed, ‘* Well, if that ain't 
the durndest way to spell fish!"’ 

A Lapy who had barely micoeded in 


aillon, -~ atood gazing at it with her 
arms full of packages and her eyes full 
of tears, when a gentleman arrived at 


streaming with perspiration, He sat 
down on hia valise, and deliberately said 
“D——n it!’ hereu the lady 


sir!’ 

I was aitting beside 
My deati bride, 

One atill sentimental day 
* Tlow | leng,’’ aaid I, 
* Bat to make ory, 

And I'd kins the ht tears away!" 
Fair Cecily biuah'd 
Her voice Aas huah'd, 

I thought she would ery to be sure 
Hut she liap'd to me, 
Pouting prettily, 

**Prevention is better than cure!"’ 


Panrty or Reasonino.—Lately, at a 
distribution of prizes, a little girl seven 
years old, whose parenta had just been 
turned out of their house, because they 
had failed to pay their rent, was asked 
by the teacher e 

** Have you studied sacred history 
child?" 

“Ten, ae.” 

“Do you know the history of the 
creation ?"" ~ 

| know that Giod made all." 

“Why were Adam and Eve’ turned 
out of Paradise?" 

The child hesitated a moment, and 
then, tixing her eyes on the examiner, 
replied ; 

* Probably they were turned out because 
they could not pay their rent!" 


Wowan's Aav.—Eve, it in well known, 
was sixteen years old when she was 
awakened at the side of her husband 
Sixteen years old, aay ancient writers, 
and that so boldly, that they must have 
neon Eve's register written in the lilies | 
of Paradise, Now, women, who have, | 
nine cases out of ten, more ctirtons rab 
binieal learning than the mean envy of 
our sex will allow to them—women in- 


. 
, my 





| 





parent, believe that, after a certain time, 
they have a just right to let their first 
sixteen years go for nothing, and #0 they 
sink the preliminary sixteen with a 


your woman of five-and-forty all she 
her a fair start with 


And, indeed, it is im 


Danwintam Again. — A Darwinian 
philosopher was brought before a justice 
on the charge of drunkenness. In de 
fence, he said, ** Your worship, | am a 
Darwinian, and I have, I think, dincoy 
ered the origin of my unfortunate ten 
dency. One ol my remotest grandfathers 
was an anthropoid of a curious turn of 
mind, One morning, about 4,501,683 


coooanuts, when he picked up one for his 
breakfast in which the milk had fer- 
Ile drank the liquor and got 
gloriously drunk, and ever after he al- 
ways kept his cocomnuts until fermenta- 
tion took place. Judge, then, whether a 
tendency handed down through innu- 
merable ancestors abould not be taken in 
my defence."" Casting @ sarcastic look 
at the prisoner, the justice said, ‘1 am 
sorry that the pecuiiar arrangement of 
the atoms of star dust susaibedl tn giving 
me @ disposition to sentence you to pay 
4 fine of five shillings and costs,”’ 
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TIAERS. CHRONO KRHEUMAT'SM 
PRYSIPELAS KIDNEY. BHLADDEK 
AND LIVER OOMPLAINTS 
DYSPEPSIA APPRACTIONS OF 
THE LUNGS AND THROAT 
PURIFIES THE BIAKID 
KESTORING HEALTH 
(LEAK SKIN 
AND BEAUTIFUL OOMPLEXRION 


SROURED TO ALL 
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ot Ol trated carreiars 


thr Wav ro Treat? Invonue.—if » 


bee stings peu wil you go to the, 
and destroy it? Would note t 
come wpe you? If yeu peonite « 


injury, de not go about the effeets pro- 
claiming it, and he anxious to ave it. 
Let it deop. It is wisdom to say 
teepecting the injuries you have re 
cotved. 

—=>-_ -_| — 


Tue firm foot is that which finds firm 


footing; the weak falters, although it be 


| standing on a rock 





DVERTISE 

Manaus pe Rossa's Awruso is the best pre. 
peretion in the world for beeatifying the oom. 
pleston Ht imparts smoothness, \resspareney 
ead rosy treehness to the shin, cures all erage 
trons on the face, ienot injurtous, Sold by drug. 
gists, or sont by mail. Price, @ cents per bea. 
Address Miller Bros, 118 Maiden Lane, N.Y, 


VBNTRILOQUISM, wind sconun 

pet-peid, BE JUSEPH, Hrookiya, lL. 1. 

EEK te Male and Female 

tlooality, Cote nothing te . 
free. P.O. VIOK BRY , Aagesta, 

$5 


2 $20 srtn est oP IRBURS 
OO. Portland, Maine. " ox 
Rifles, Shot Guns, Revolvers 
ia Uae accra GUN" WSRER 
ACES WANTED. : 
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Bee 
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GENTS WANTRD— Men of Womens 
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wrerranted {% 4 years. “PRicts xx. 
TREMEL.Y LOW for eneh or 
and balaace in monthtiy or 


ments. Kecond-hand ine monte 

Eee in exechanae for sew sede 
ente «f great bargains, AUE ~ 
Y Rerer diesoagh to Teotkors, ee tier 
A bibe mito Te ‘ L} 
Churches, Schools, Lodges, ete mi 
< aganes ° 

MORACK WATERA 4 SON 
481 Breadway, %.¥. PF. 0. Box 
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STOVE-PIPE ELBOW, 


MADE ON THE 
ONLY TRUE PRINCIPLE, 
combining Strength, Bea 
ty end 








rability, Oot 
fect draft, making it the m 

sodeowmies! and satiefacto Mo 

by dealers everyohere anufee 


tured b 
: "VATED ELBOW oO. 
CLAP § mame arta 0 3 A ne 


(inetanet, 117 LAKE St  Chivage 














athe Only Me 
Lane ye 
kolt all sieve 
work, narrew 
and i; 
that can 
avd 
without 
finish vam: 
leas Hoslery, 
ves ttens, or Enit them tn afl 
or knit Ribbed, Doutle and Fancy sitehes for Ve. 
derwear, Jackets, Shawls, Soarls, ete, It knite oves 
diferent Garments. Over 190 reent Pro 
t in Manofacturi Kait Goola ire Parmes 
trebles the value of bie Wool by converting it inte 
Kalt (hoods) Women make 645.00 a day with 1 


Agents wanted. Send stamp for Sam) of wo 

weed Price List Address LAMN 
TING SMACHINE CO. at Chicopee Falls, Mam., 
Gasinnatl, Obie, or Chicago, Ilis. 


SUMTL MANTELS 


ESTABLIONED 1858. 


Of the latest and moet beautiful designs, aad 
all other Miate work on band of made (uv order. 
Factory an! Salesrooma, No. 1210 uige ev 

WILAON & MILLER, 
Philadviphia, Pe 


isttenets 





end 
I; ENSILS. 
(ete, house fur- 


GUENTR WANTED for the now beak, 
LiIFK AND ADVENTURES OF 
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« y Tece sed Avtaaereeg "et Amertee) 

KR, TRAPPER SCOUT eet @UIDE 
biehed, bi eroteine lf |) eat cow 

Frais wines ofthe FAK WEST, an seve ty ka Coccee 

he Bree thee efi Biehice th gi ree e fail, relate arewnae 

' MOLOCT end the MODOC WAM Aca wot FAINT 

me evetesbla A grees! tomliy Ow ey te lo make money 

oat reetes appl oe Write aaaoa 

oe teertiary sheen, DURTIN, GILMAN &) \. Meartiend, Comm 


R. DOLLARD, .—x« 
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‘ 
CHESTNUTS! 


PHILADELPHIA 
Premier Artiste 


i” 
MAIR. 
Inventor of the celebrated (LOSS AMER VEN 
TILATING WO ant ELASTIC HAND 


rOUPEES 
Instructions to enable Ladies and Chentiomes 


| to measure their own heads with accuracy 


Soki by liraggiete Price @1 per bottle 


DR. RADWAY’S 
Perfect Purgative Pills. 


Pertectiy wastelees, clegantiy coated, tor the 
eure of ali disorders of the stomach, liver, bowels, 
kitneys, biadder, nervous diseases, headache, 
constipation, costiveness, indig , dyepepeta, 
billousness, bilious fever, inflamation of the 
bowels, piles, and «!! derangements of the in 
ternal viscera. Warranted to effect a pusttive 
eure 

Price 2 cents « box 





Sold by Druggiste 


New Yous. 


Fer Wigs, laches 
Nol The round of the 
bom! 


Towpecs and Scaips 
Inches 
No | From forehead 
No.2 From forehead back a* far as bald 
over the headto neck No 2 (wer forehead as 
No 3 From cart) ear far as required 

over the top No 3 Ower the erowa 
No. & From ear te ear f the head 

rvund the forehes! 

He has always realy tor sale « splendid Stock 
of Gents Wiae Teapees, Ladies’ Wigs, Half 
Wige, Frisettes, Bratts, Curis, ete, beeutifully 
mranufactared, and as cheap as any establish 
mentin the Union Letters from any pert of 
the world will receive attention 

Private rooms for Lyetng Ladies’ and (bentie 


men's Hair 
FREE TO 
1 BOOK AGENT 
An Elegantly Bound Canvassing Book, 
For the best and cheapest Family Bible ever 
eblished, will be seal free of eh to aay 
t. It contains ever 760 
tare Illustrations, and agents are meeting © 
Unprecedented success. Addreaa, ag =f ex. 
perience, etc, and we will show you # Na 
L PCBLISHI 


sere eore dat . NATIONA 
CO., Philadelphia, Pa 
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by — costuctvaty 0 ox 
. te 
feareretes See 
“Barvevar Evasive Poor | 
Acoording to the “knowing ones,’ 
thie le going to be « brisk seasce for 
business of all kinds, Our realm, the 
workd of fashion, is aleo inf am! 
as the Guancial sky brig ~~ 
sun of prosperity dispenses y 
beams, we may expect 2!) surt> 
of aew and tone te ‘crop 
out from the fertile brains of our dress 
artista, Vike flowers, after refreshing 
reime aad warm sonbeames. For 
to live under the clk and in the chil). 
atmosphere of such a financial crisis 
on tes been our lot to experience asa 
nation, for over ® year past, is most 


terribl ee to trade and busi 
eee od ail inds. Now, happily, we be- 
to emerge from gloom, aud se every 


ing brightens—eummer, ‘' lingering & 
tate ameng the billa,”’ and loth to plotd 
her sway to autumn, influences tretume 
very much—cumsequently the deckled 
changes in wraps and hats, etc, that we 
have described, have not yet been very 
generally adopted 

We ~s glad w record the favor with 


which the new walking dreases have been | 


received both in New York and Phila 
; which two great emportume of 


of all kinds may be said tw in- | 


fluence the entire American world of 


In speaking of these walking dresses, 
we allude more cepecially to the length, 
ne in that partioular item, lies the (to us) 
most attractive feature. We have seen 
several newly imported ones, and ali 
were just of sufficient length to clear the | 
ground, They are gored apy Fn 
in fromt, and over the hips; the fullness 
of the back being arranged either in one 
large double box it, or two flat 
plaits. The width of skirt should nut 
enooed three yards and three-quarters, 

A very pretty light woolen fabric, with 
fancy stripes, now brought out in ecru 
and drab tinta, *triped with red, the new 
claret tint, and different shades of blue, 
will be much used for indoor overdrenses 
and polonaises, and as long as the mild 
news of the season permite for the 
promenade and rs ae weal 

Heavily embroidered basque polonaines 
and tunics of silk, cashmere, and camel's 
hair cloths are still being lar ‘4 im 
ported, Some are heavily beaded and 
wrought with finely cut and preased jet; 
others have only silk embroidery, tn 


large patterna, 


handsome silk suita we notioed 
one wh will serve as a model for gar- 
ments of similar material. It was of 
dark claret color, and had the skirt 
trimmed with two bias gathered flounces, 
each about three-fourths of a yard in| 
depth, set on the lower with two puffs, | 
the upper with =e and three gradu- 
ated stamling ru . The oversktrt 
and cuirass basque were heavily wr t 
in palm leaves of jet, and a fine | 
vine of embroidery. The shape of Ube 
overskirt was a deep pointed 

under the ue at the | 
in one broad sash end in oix kilt | 
plaite; thie sash was only embroidered 
on the end, and as was the over. 
skirt, with deep y The jacket 
had a high round collar, standing out 
well from the neok, and ending on the 
front, just over the bust, in two crossed | 
square tabs. The sleeves were of the | 
coat style—very close an 

Dinner and reception dresses have 
very long and full trains, and generally | 
square ot heart-shaped bodices, The | 
back breadths of all the dresses are ar. 
ranged either in lange kilt pleats, or the 
one double box plait, which latter, in | 
deed, is a newer style 

Hata, it te said, will be more popular | 
than bonnets during the coming season, | 
Many of us, who are still young, can 
remember the time when hats were en 
tirely given up to children and very 
gonna minees, amd even they wore little 

~unnets for ‘best’ in imitation of “mam. | 
ma’s.”’ Now all * wear the hat, and 
one sekdom sees the bonnet in general 
use among the young and unmarried. 

We noticed a very charming model of 
drab velvet, combined with a dark shade 
of slate colored » grain silk, The 
crown was of the Normandy shape, high 
amd slightly puffed. The front of the vel 
vet laid in overlapping folds, A half 
wreath of tinted ves, gray shading | 
inte deep maroon, was placed Lest above | 
the “forehead piece," as the band inside 
the flaring front was termed, and carried 
back until it reached the eruwn just at | 
the left side, where it was caught by an_ 
aigrette of mingled blue and tlnck Jota, 
and two loops of gros grain ribbon the 
same color as the silk of the crown, Un 
the right side were placed two «mall beau- 
tifully curled ostrich tips, of shaded gray 
aud maroon 

Among the smaller items of wear, are | 
noticeable smal! linen and linen-cambrie | 
cravats for the ladies; much the size and 
shape of those worn by gentlemen to the | 
opera. Some are plainly hemmed, others 
are edged with lace and! have a spray of 
embroidery on cach end The sheer 
muslin ties, se popular last summer and 
a season before, are revived—only they 
are pow much narrower than they were 
labots of Valenciennes and Meohlin, and, 
where it oan be afforded, point lace, are 
very fashionable for full dreas wear 
Many wear a small cluster of rosebuda 
or one half«epen flower, just nestling in 
the fokls of the lace, giving a dainty, 
—- effect. 

mible ruches are worn around the 
neck —sometimes the inner one is of tulle 
avd the vuter of sheer muslin Ninox, 

ANSWERS TO CORKESPON DEN TH. 

Mine RK. B. C.—We can forward any 
pattern you desire 

©. 0. D.—Yes; you were correctly tn. 
formed. We do shop on commission for 
those whe send us orders. We answer 
by mail if a stamp is sent. 

Axxim anxp Etis.—*Little girls” 
Ones, toa, still wear the front 






| invitedpome of the boys ‘from over the | 


| with the intention of watching over his 


| made a rush at me. 


TAKE WAREING. 


wv #4 
Orece red a comety maid eho. proed 
He me before Shick a!) men wed 

an 'é ever soornfel 
Twee @ these goed off ages e hen 
(rer grendetres Gere bel greedehiidree 
Be: Leman satere woe as thee 
Of pride te bere fell. 


Althe’ (thie maid te lovers preyer 
Te ag oy + deep \aid mare, 
e beid deflance 
She we et inteedet (+ remain 
A votery tp Thane + (rain, 
He! form with eome well farored ewain 
A Gt alliance 


\ wore glided by | fall many « chime 

T. 1 eee Peers eve @hem ruihiors ' 
Mer charms invaded 

Piw! thought the net of telltale wreak 

W ited soarr’d ber brew, of punken cheek 

(1 pallid lip. of votes gre@e eras 
Allreactions fate: 


me 





At th e601) fewer ead more few 
Heheoid | aepiring suitors grew 
Al feetive moeting 
No more di4 youth om yoath etrance 
t claim her bend for distant Jan: « 
Nut combat for ome @itch gianre 
With heart high beating 


Alas,” queoth she, "I'm sore perpies ¢ 
My beaut devert the very peat 
WV hese means are omypie 
W oes pot ie vets; bet, ab! be more 
lhl am ations lover seek her duor 
Ve ladies, In your bosom elore 
bie ead esampie 


_— | Se 


| A DOG IN THE MANGER. 


HY CAPTAIN JAMES, 


} 
Timee Jia Whee leet we parted. you pre 
mised to gite me an unity of repaying, in 


pert, at least, the Kind attentions shown « 
Gennes in town. by ependiog « Peek with 
me during (he summer «the eommer hath | 


eteed. imiee!, and you came net Now. by all 
hat le sacred in friendship, | charge you not 
te fall to pal in an appearence at the farm 
beat weekh-—oet later [han Wednesda The 
Pesther « One, the thoeeting gowt, and I've « 
bew receipt for making apple teddy = I'll Invite 
some of the boye from ower the hills te jotn we 
Voure, cordially New 
SAciion barm, (het ie bee | 


The 
the | 





1 obeyed the summons at once. 
neat day found me en route for 
entry house of my bachelor fryend, 
Ned Aghiey. Indue course | arrived and 


| found a hearty welcome awaiting my | 


presence. The oriep, fresh October air, | 


the buistercus, contagious yayety of my 
host, gave additional zest to an already | 
sharpened appetite, and [did full justice | 
to the excellent supper which Ned's | 
housekeeper (a soberly dame who had 
pursed him in his babyhood) had pro. | 
vicded 

During the days which followed, we 
shot plenty of game, rode horseback, 
paid visite—in short, sought whatever 
amusement could be found among a 
rather scanty, but decidedly lively popu- 
lation 

The evening preceding my departure, 
Ned, as he had indicated in his letter, 


hilla”’ to supper, and as they had to come 
some distance, an invitation of this sort 
invelved also the offer of a bed. The 
boys came and soon gave evidence of a 
determination to make a night of it. I 


forget how many glasses of apple-toddy, 
a most seductive and delusive beve 
I consumed in their company. I wast 


first to move to bed; they insisted on my 
remaining. leading the lateness of the 
hour, and my long, tiresome journey of 
the morrow, I begged to be permitted to 
retire, and after a shaking hands all 
round, and a ‘‘bumper at parting,’ I 
went to bed; but my departure did not 
at all disturb thom. In my first sleep 
I was aroused by the sound of a heavy 
fall on the floor, The room was a double. 
bedded one, and my friend waa endeavor- 
ing to assist one of his visitors into the 
vacant bed; he finally gave up the at 


= 

There he is at full length on the 
floor,’ said Ned, laughing. ‘Tis last 
intelligible words were that he preferred 
a good floor to a bed;"’ so saying, Ned 
hurried off to his other friends, forget- 
ting, in bis haste, to close the door, 

f Yay down again, and all seemed at 
peace, By-and-bye I felt the cold, and 
decided to rise quickly and close either 
the door or the window, the draft caused 
by both being open, blowing directly on 
me. 1 had one foot out of bed, when a 
low growl surprised me, and I drew it in 
again quickly. Looking towards my 
prostrate neighbor, | perceived’ a dog, 
commonly known asa Newfoundland, I 
have uo doubt he was of the ordinary size 
of bis kind, but to me he seemed as large 
as atwo-year old colt, The door being 
left open, he had slipped in, evidently 





fallen master, and determined to tear 
the leg off any one moving in the room. 
I thought it better to try and bear the 
cold than risk a tussle with him. There's 
something in presenting a naked leg to 
a dog, which is, | assure you, not plea 
sant. 

But the cold increased to such a degree 
that tinally I determined to make an- 
other effort to close either the door or 
window. I got out of bed. He growled | 
a moment, and then up he jumped and | 
I'm not ashamed to 
confess that IL speedily sought ggnomini-. | 
ous shelter in the sheets, He growled 
again, and I heard him trot round to his 
original position at the feet of his master, | 
My case seemed ridiculous, but it really | 
aan prew desperate, The wind was | 
blowing full on me, and to sleep thus was | 
certain to produce a severe cold, and | 
~amibly invite a more serious illness 
tut it was a full hour before I could 
resolve what to do: a most miserable 
hour, Lean assure you. After repeated 
failures in attempting to meke friends | 
with the brute, I finally determined on a | 
bold stratagem. Gathering all the bed. | 
clothes quietly in my hand, 1 jumped | 
out, and before he could attack me, | 
buried him under them 1 had just 
time to chase the window, when I saw 
his tail emenge, and there was nothing 
for it but to return to bed as rapidly as 
peseiite ami leave him the sheets and 
Mankets. There I remained, as cold as | 
ever, while he took his station on them 
There never was such a dog in the man 
g" If L got bed of the end of a 
vlanket ond news to gut he growled | 
and made a dash at my hand. the very 
slightest movement on my part, caused | 





| 


| the rafters ring 


| pesssasty bo ond 8 eas exgeael, end to 


h the door 


our struggle we rolled th: 
om to the 


| without much difficulty, rig 
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| 
| feel 20; she only knew that such a com 
| Vietion tuck possession of her the moment 


bedy of another of my friend's visitors, | she saw him. 


extended um the entry flour. 


Jeaty, and im the uncertain 
coufusion of brain equal to b _— 
forthwith joined in the fray. A 
by the noise, and utterly at loss to com- 
rebend its cause or nature, Ned was not 
ong in adding a fourth to this curious 
nocturnal engagement, the dog all the 
while barking furiously and snapping at 
every leg but his master’s, This lasted 
about twenty minutes at the shortest cal- 
culation, when the housekeeper appeared 
with lights, aud | hope she was gratified. 
Hut the arrival of the old lady gave rise 
to the second case of dead-lock on record. 
None of us woukl move tll the dog was 
secured. | heli my man Gnmly; my 
friend of the entry held me; Ned had the 
owner of the dog safely pinned; while 
my man held him; and so we continued 
till the huusekeeper drove out the dog. 
It wae then close upon morning, When 
we realized the ludicrous situation a 
shout of laughter burst forth that made 
We all went down 
staire and drank im the day. 

Many years have passed since that 
night, many pleasant visite have 


— 
| between Ned and myself; but, although 


we've both grown staid, sober citizens, 

we still enjoy a hearty laugh when either 

is reminded of ‘a dog in the manger.” 
_—_ SS 


ETHEL'S ROMANCE. 
BY KHEN KE. REXFORD, 


“1 tell you what it is, Ethel,"’ Mra, 
Darey sakl, deliberately laying down 
her book, and looking severely at ber 
daughter, who was standing by the win 
dow, “| don't want anything to do 
with John Evelyn, and I don't want you 
to have. He's nothing but a—but a— 
well, fortune-hunter,"’ said Mrs, Darcy, 
desperately grabbing the first word which 


| suggested itself, 


* 1 don't see how you make that out,”’ 
sakd Ethel, bitterly. ‘The Darey for- 
tune isn't so large as it might be."’ 

Everybody knew that the Darey for- 
tune was no fortune at all, Mra. Darcy 
had been dividing her attention for the 
last six years between ber novela and 
plans for bettering her worldly prospects 

She had taken courage of late. 4 new 
actor had appeared upon the scene, and 
one from whom Mrs. Darcy expected a 
gould deal in the little social drama she 
had resolved to put upon the boards 
She wanted Ralph Trevor to marry he: 
daughter. 
him. 
fellow, but that waa the least she carec 
about. What she cared most for, was 
the fact that he had money, She knew 
that to be a fact because everybody was 
talking about the recklessness with 
which young Trevor spent his dollars, 
She wanted some of them, and the only 
way by which she could get them was 
for her to make a match between him 
and Ethel. 

She knew that Ethel did not care for 
him; knew that Ethel's heart was reach- 
ing out in a different direction, as a 
tendril ry for something to cling 
to. Ethel felt the need of something to 
cling to. She had never felt conned her 
mother as a child ought to, but she was 
not to blame, Her mother had too 
much selfishness, too much indolence, 
too much superficiality, to be very at- 
tractive to a girl of Ethel's nature. 

Ethel had met John Evelyn about a 
year before Ralph Trevor came along, 
and she had liked him from the first. 
Mra. Darcey saw how the wind blew, and 
determined that her daughter should 
never marry & man whose fortune is in 
his two strong hands and a sturdy brain, 
Brains didn't count for much with her. 
It was money that made a man attrac- 
tive, But when Kalph Trevor came and 
began to pay court to Ethel, she felt 
that the stroke of good luck she had 
been waiting for had at last arrived, and 
it only remained for her to take advan- 
tagre of it. 

Ethel was no weak girl. had 
grown accustomed to being self-reliant, 
and now, when her mother told her that 
she wanted her to let John Evelyn go, 
and take Ralph Trevor in his stead, she 
rebelled openly. 

“LT hope you won't make a fool of 
yourself, Ethel," said her mother, 
sharply. 

“T don’t intend to," said Ethel. “ But 
I should be making a fool of myself if 1 
were to marry a man I detested as 
thoroughly as I do that Trevor."’ 

“What do you know about him?’ 
asked Mr. Darey, angrily. 

“Sure enough,’’ answered Ethel. 
‘What do I know about him? I do not 
intend to marry any man without know- 
ing more about his antecedents than I 
do about his.”’ 

“I shall tell John Evelyn when he 
comes here again that I do not care to 
have him continue his visits,’’ said Mra. 
Darey. Nhe resolved to dally no longer. 
Ethel must be made to do as she saw 
fit. 

* You can do as you please," answered 
Ethel; but there was something in the 
way in which she said it that made her 
mother feel slightly uncomfortable. It 
didn't argue well for Ethel’s docility. 

Mrs. Darey did tell John Evelyn that 
she would be pleased to have him discon- 
tinue his visita to Ethel. And Ethel 
told him that the breaking off of his 
visits would make no difference in her 
regard for him. But Mrs, Darey did 
not know it 

Ralph Trevor came often after that. I 
suspect that Mra, Darcey told him that 
the way was clear for him. She fancied 
she had removed all obstacles, which 
shows how little she knew her daughter, 
who had been accustomed to a blind 
obedience to her whims and caprices. 

But Ethel was careful not to encourage 
Trevor, She feared to arouse the flerce 


She 


| passion of which Mrs. Darcy was posses- 


sor, for under ber usual indolence slum- 
bered a stubborn dogyedness of purpose, 
and Ethel knew that her wrath would be 
fearful if once thoroughly provoked. So 








He uttered | 
a similar inquiry about his eatanic ma | gered, raged 
t, with a | repelled by Ethel's coldness. 


| resolved to trifle no longer. 


|“ I do net love 


| but 


She didn't know much about | 
He seemed a nice enough young 





The weeks went by, and Trevor lin- 
enoou by Mrs. Darcy and | 


All things must end, and at last he 
It must be 
settled, one way or the other 

He proposed to Ethel, and she refused 
him. Bhe did it as gently as she knew 
how, because she pitied him if he | 
really loved her, and she more than half | 
beleved that he did. 

He took bis refusal with the best grace 
possible, and at first waa not inclined to | 
consider ber answer decisive. But she 
quickly unlleceived bim on that score. 

“I mean every word of it,’’ she said. 

oa, and I cannot marry 
a man I do not lowe.” j 

The man's face was white with pain | 
when he turned to go. She knew then 
that he had felt her words keenly. 

“Lam sorry,” he said, simply. ‘You 
would have made a better man of me, | 
Ethel, if you could have loved me a little. | 
But | suppose it cannot be, and | will | 
not trouble you any more. I shall go 
away, and you will forget me sometime; 
shall not forget you, Ethel, because | 
you are the only woman I ever loved.”’ | 

He went away then. He did not even 
say goud-bye. And when he was gone, 
Ethel sat down and cried. She hardly 
knew why; it might be because she felt | 
relieved to think that the unpleasant 
affair had come to an end, and it might 
be because she was sorry for the pain she 
had caused him. 

Mrs. Darcy was terribly angry, not 
with Ethel alone, but with Trevor for | 
withdrawing from the field. She felt 
that she could have helped him to con- | 
quer if he had persevered. But as he 
was not there to receive his share of her 
wrath, Ethel had to bear it all. 

She bore it as long as she could. ! 

At last she turned, as the deer docs 
when it is pursued, 

“Stop! she said. “This has gone 
far enough. I will listen to no more. 
If you want me to go away, go on; if not, | 
let there be something which at least we 
may call peace.’’ 

There was something in her voice and 
in her face which told Mrs, Darey that | 
she had gone as far as it was safe for her, 
and she relapsed into a sullen silence. 

Ethel! saw but little of John Evelyn, 
but she knew that he was waiting pa 
tiently. And she was content to wait, too. 
They had a dream, you see, as all of us 








lade, of a good time coming. 


One day Ethel took up a paper, and 
the tirst thing she saw was a telegraphic 
dispatch, announcing the fact that Ed- 
ward King had been arrested for having | 
forged his employer's name to a check 


| for a very lange amount some six months 
| before in an Eastern city. 


He had es- 
caped with the money thus obtained, and | 
all track had been lost of him, until, by | 
merest accident, it was discovered that | 
he was stopping in an obscure Western | 
vill under the name of Ralph Trevor. 

Ethel read the telegram through with | 
a feeling of intense relief to think that | 
she had net linked her lot with his. She | 
hardly knew how she came to read the | 
next Jispatch, just at that time when her 
mind was eo absorbed with other matters, 
but she did. And it was like reading the 
sequel to some unfinished story. The 
train on which Ralph Trevor was being 
taken East had been thrown from the | 
track, and there was his name among the | 
list of killed. 

She carried the paper to her mother. 

‘*Read that,’ she said. “If I had 
married him, what would I be to-day.”’ 

That night she sat thinking. yhat 
use @as there for her to spend the best 
years of her life in this way? Was her | 
duty to obey her mother's whims more 
than to help the man she loved? She 
thought it all over, and came to a con- 
clusion before morning. 

**Mother,"’ she said, next day, ‘‘ when 
father died, he left what little he had to 
us, equally. You can live comfortably 
on that money, if you choose to live | 
alone; but I would prefer to have you 
live with us, if you could overcome your | 
dislike to the man Lam going to marry.” 

What?" asked Mrs, Darcy, sharply. 

“Lam going to marry John Evelyn,” 
seid Ethel, inreply, ‘1 am wasting my | 
life here. It is not because I am wilful, | 


nor ungrateful to you, that I shall marry 
him against your wish; but because 
love him, and love has duties of many 
kinds, Ihave aduty to perform towards | 
the man I iove, and shall do it as | 
faithfully and as truly as I can.”’ 

And Ethel kept her word. Mra, Darey | 
lives alone, and I think it is better for 
both that she does so. She could not 
forget her selfishness and her prejudices | 
if she were to come into Ethel’s happy | 
home. 

Ethel has not fe ten Trevor, as he 
said she would. She thinks of him 
sometimes, with a little tender thrill— 
because she believes he loved her, and a 
woman must always keep a tender 
thought for a man who gave her his love, | 
even if she could not accept it. | 

' 
| 
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Lire’s Stream. —Life bears us on like 
the stream of a mighty river. Our boat 
at first glides down the narrow channel— | 
through the playful murmurings of the 
little brook and the windings of its | 
rrassy borders. The trees shed their 
Chesesens over our young heads; the 
flowers seem to offer themselves to the 
young hands; we are happy in hope, and 
we grasp eagerly at the beauty around 
us—but the stream still hurries on, and 
still our hands are empty. Our course 
through youth and manhood is along a 
wilder and deeper flood, amid objects 
more striking and magnificent. We are 
animated at the moving pictures and | 
enjoymerfts and industry around us; we 
are excited at some short-lived disap 
pointment. The streamr bears us on, 
and our joys and griefs are alike left 
behind us. We may be shipwrecked, | 
but we cannot be delayed, whether 
rough or smooth, the river hastens to its 
home, till the roar of the ocean is in our 
ears; and the tossing of the waves is 
beneath our feet, and the shore lessens 
from our eyes, and the tleods are lifted 


him. She did not know a 
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hood,” came up, as 
you would fhe to ma 
idn"t come up to ber idea, aad 


sor of ber manner toward 

for us to advise you what te do. You must be 
guided entirely by your own good im the 
matter 


R. P —It wae not h that rT good ad 
vice war “ meant for the best ~ Itmonta have 
been given discreet! 
act 








“<en.—Your friend te quite right in main- 
taining (bat meerschaam means sce-foem. You 
o right im maintaining that 
is not sea-foam. Meerschaum is s See white 
clay, found in various parts of Europe, and 
which, when taken out of the earth, is soft, and 
makers Gne lather like the foam of the sea. 
The Germans, whe named it, called it meer. 
schaum, “ meer’ being the (herman for sea, and 
“sechaum™ eae which name was given 
to it on acovunt of the foaming quality aad color 
of the lather which it makes. 

Mies Concait.—A most te pame for 
a nF lady who asks us three such questions 
jiowing: * Do you know of an for 





| darkening the color of the eyest” “ 


| dening t 


*, In ordering, the name and P. ©. address | 


should be clearly written. Wheat « change of 
direction is desired, the former as well as the 
present address must be given. 
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TO GENERAL CORRESPONDENTS. 


Q. KB. H.—An eighteen karat gold ring, with 
genuine solitaire diamond setting, such as you 
Want for an engagement ring. would cost you 
$16. Ifyou desire it we can purchase it for you, 


landsend itC. Oo D 


M. W. K.—Slander te the daughter of spite 
Think of yoursell more and less of the opinions 
of your gossiping and fault.finding acquaint- 
ances, A woman who takes a pride in her repu 
tation carries about with her a guardian, and a 
safe one 


Epwarp H.—The proper way for you to assist 


| & lady to mount on horseback Is to take her left 


foot in your two hands and help her «pring up, 
while she holde with her right hand on the pom 
mel and lightly rests her left hand on your 
shoulder 


H. bb. S.—The largest’ organ in the United 
States is in Music Hall, Boston, It has 89 stops 
am! nearly 4,000 pipes Ite height is 60 feet, 
wiith 48 feet and depth 2% feet. The larwest 
organ inthe world is aid tobe in the Albert 
Hall, London 


Thomas D.—As a rule the wife ought to be 
younger than the gentleman ; but if there be a 
deep and sincere attachment between vou we do 
bot see why vou should sacrifice your happiness 
eimply for the reason that the lady is three 
years your senior, 


S. §. T.—You ark us to suggest a name fora 
club you are organizing In your town, but have 
omitted to tell us of what nature the said club 
is to be; whether social, literary, political or 
otherwise. The name should, of course, be gov 


| erned by ite character 


F. Bates.—We have been informed by one 
who has had considerable experience in keeping 
eae that to make them stay at home and not 
eave you, the best thing is to rub the sides of 
their cots, or the # on which they rovst, 
with of] of aniseed. it. 


T. H. B.—There is nothing to prevents man 
of any particular religious creed from being 
elected President of the United States, as the 
Constitution expressly states that religious be- 
lief shall not act as a bar toa man holding office 
under the United States Government. 


B. b. F.—There are five law echools in the 
State of New York, connected with the follow. 
ing colleges: Columbia College and the Univer- 
sity of New York, in New York city; University 
of Albany, at Albany: Hamilton College, at 
Clinton, and the St. Lawrence University, at 
Canton. 


H. D.—We are sorry we cannot give 
assistance in obtaining employment. Judging 
by your letter, your education qualifies you to 
fill a position far above that which you speak of; 
but, in these hard times, you should take the 
firet thing that offers, and be constantly on the 
look out for something better 


Novick.—Weecannot give you directions “how 
to make wax-flowers,” as the process is far too 
long and too full of details, to give in such a 
very ‘imited space as we have here at our com. 
mand. We can get for you a book entitled, 
“ Wax Flowers, and Howto Make Them,” how 
ever, forthe sum of two dollars, by which you 
can thoroughly teach yourself, 


bLuicrant.—We could not take it upon our- 
selves to advise you where to settle. Government 
lands are located in all the Western States and 
Territories, and can be had at prices rangin 
from $1.25 an acre aqoaee. Your best plan will 
be to write to the Land Commissioner, Wash- 
ington, D. C., for what information you may 
want regarding any particular location. 


A. K. (Minn.)—We do not see that you need 
have any ditieulty in finding out what you 
should now do. under the peculiar circumatan- 
ces of your case. Af you say the young lady to 
whom you were engage! has played you falee, 
and married some other fellow during your ab- 
sence the best and only thing left for you to do 
is to transfer your affections to some other and 
we trust worthier object 


laxnonant.—1. Commence, “My Dear Miss 
‘or’ Dear Miss .” either ts correct. 
2. Yes, you should not call upon persons with 
whom you have become accidentally acquainted 
by meeting them several times at a friend's 
house until they invite you todo so. 3&3 Wecan 

t you the book you speak of for a dollar ora 
Jouar and a half, according to the style of bind. 
ine. 


A. F. ¥.—We confess your letter purzies us. 
Whatdo you mean when you say that “the 
young gentleman paid you all the attentions of 
a lover without ever speaking 7" Do you mean 
that his demonstrations of affection were merely 
pantomimic, that he expressed his meaning by 
«esticulation alone’? Please write and be more 
a, as you have roused our curiosity not a 
ittle 


F. A. S.— When you meet a gentieman 
whom you know walking with one or more 
luties whom you do net know, you must raise 
your hat to them ales. 2. No we!l-bred 








he has only had a passing introduction. He 
must firet looklat the laly as he advances to 
wart ber and await her recognition At night 
a gentleman should always offer bis arm to the 
ladies he may be escorting 


H.L. M.—It may be “ perfectly proper fora 
young lady to visit the parents of the gentleman 
te whom she is engaged: apd again it might 
be improper for her todo so. The propriety or 
impropriety of her visit would depend altogether 
upon all the circumstances of the case. A young 


ou any | 


Re. 


ve 
advise me what to drink or take inwardly for 
whitening the skin T and “ What is best for red. 
cheek’ If she will not be offended 
at cur plain-talki and follow our advice, we 
would recommend her to give A ney bh 
such artificial methods of mg ree) 
for although she may fied pieot so-called 
tions claiming to woe the v im. 
provements and a!terations which she is so desir. 
ous of effecting, she cannot use them —- 
risk and almost certain serious injury 
bodily health, which surely is of far 
im ance than the color of one's eyes, white- 
pees of skin, etc. 
Hatin. —We are not in favor of ladies t 
to Gage the form of their eyebrows, with an 
idea of improving them. We think it is better 
to leave them as nature has made them, as in 
almost every instance it will be found that she 
has proved t best judge of what barmonises 
with the other features. Contingous eyebrows, 
and eyebrows that come very close to each other 
will both suit the peculiar features to which 
they belong: and the alteration in their shape, 
«iven them by art, is generally less ropriate 
and becoming. However, if you will remove the 
hairs above the nose, when both eyebrows are 
joined, we know of only one safe way—that of 
extracting each hair with the tweezers. This 


| painfal operation sometimes causes partial in- 


amation, which, however, will soon disappear 
with the application of a little cold cream. 

B. W. (Richmond.)—Go straight, and don't 
mind those whe have been doing all they can 
againet you. If they get in your way, walk 
around them, regardless of thelr spite. A man 
who has no enemies is seldom good for any- 
thing—he is made of that kind of material 
which is so easily worked that every one has a 
hand in it. A #terling character is one who 
thinks for himeelf, and speaks just what he 
thinks; he is always sure to have enemies. A 
celebrated man, who had plenty of enemies, 
used to remark: “ Tey are sparks which, if you 
do net blow, will go out of themselves.” Let 
this be your feeling while endeavoring to live 


| down the scandal of those who have been so bit. 





ter against you. If you stop to take notice of 
them, you do just what they desire, and open 
the way for fresh abuse. Let them talk, and 
there will soon be a reaction in your favor, if you 
will but follow our advice. 

W. F. J.—We think that every young person, 
who has time and opportunity, should study 
some of the modern languages, besides his own 
mother tongue. He may not see the necessity 
or use of such an acquisition, end may be apt to 
look upon it asa mere accomplishment, havin 
value, unless he should happen to trave 
in foreign countries, where of course, some 
paeweedee of the language of the country would 
be useful. though not even absolutely t ns 
able, as there are to be found persons speaking 
English in all the at routes of Eu 
travel, But the study of languages has other 
and higher uses than to enable a man to order 
his dinner, or inquire his way ona journey. Lan- 

uage is a science, like music, and in acquiring « 
anguage we learn more of the true character of 
the people by whom it is spoken than we could 
by any other method. In fact, we do not under. 
ftand the moral and intellectual character of 


any people until we know their language. Our 
own language, moreover, being compounded 
largely of Greek, Latin, Frene rman, 


we can understand it better only by knowing the 
origin of 60 many of its words. 

Fionence.—There is an impression in the 
minds of some persons, we know, that love is the 
attribute of the young alone, and that the man 
or woman who has passed, say, forty, should bid 
good-bye to the tender passion for ever. Never 
was there a wreater mistake. There are a very 
large number of elderly persons whose hearts 
areas fresh and youthful as ny | were years 
age. And such often love more ly, more 
passionately, more faithfully than their juvenile 
competitors, It is very wrong, thorefore, for 
your friends to ridicule the love of the gentle- 
man for you, and to wish to influence you to re- 
tuse the offer he has made you, simply on the 
ground of the disparity between your ages. 
There i# « great diflerence in your ages, to 
eure, but the disparity may be more apparent 
than real, provided a mutual desire exists that 
it shall be so. If you yourself are willing to 
overlook this matter of age, and feel that you 
have a sincere regard for the gentiemaa, and 
are otherwise entirely free, we would advise you, 
under the clreumstances, to write to him to that 
efleet. You are certainly of an age when you 
can decide for yourself on such & momentous 
matter, without being influenced by the fear of 
what others may say. 

Jouw Prince.—" What is chicory? Perhaps, 
you will think this a foolieh question, but if it 
a «reat many beside myself whom I have ask 
are just as ignorant as lam. ‘Something that 
is sometimes mixed with coffee,’ is the most satis- 
factory answer | can get.’ Chicory, or succory, 
te the wild endive,a plant belonging to the same 
family asthe dandelion. It is found growing 


| wild in most parts of Europe, and tin England in 





«reat profusion. It has been naturalized ip this 
country, and may be seen in the fields and roads 
8 long settled. 
It blossoms in August and September, and may 
be easily recognized by its bright blue flowers. 
Chicory wae formerly used to a considerable ex- 
tent for medicinal purposes, and ig still by 





| some considered to be very beneficial, if taken 


freely, inthe early stages of jaundice and vis- 
ceral obstructions, ete. It has been used ase 
substitute for coffee, or to mix with coffee, for 
the last eighty years at least. In England it ts 
very largely used for this purpose, its cheap- 
ness recommending it to the poor; and many 
persons prefer to use coffee mixed with chicory, 
owing partly to the taste which it communicates, 


| but mainly to the appearance of strength which 


| phy in hist 


man | 
| ever thinks of speaking firet to a lady to whom 


lady should be very careful not te be too free in | 


such visits, and she should never make them in 
a manner nor under circumstances which would 
suggest or raise the question of propriety. 


Cags.—You are quite right in (thinking that 
the conduct of the two young ladies you met in 
the care was very tli-bred. tu say the least 
There i# nothing which is more out of all good 
taste, and which looks so bad, than to see two 





| persons struggling and scrambling which shall 


pay for the Uckets. One should never tarts? on 


| paying, in such a case, when the other withes to 


pay for her; itis better te pass tt quietly, and 
return the compliment on sume other occasion 
when the opportunity offers 


A. B. S.—lt would be impossible for us to give 





it gives to the coffee. By chemical analysis it 
has been found that aay ae very little 
of the nutritive properties of coffee. 
OrrueL_Lo.—There has been considerable dis- 
cussion as to how the name of Shakespeare 
should be =. owing to the fact that orthogra- 
me Was in te pee and great men 
pald but little heed to their spelling. The arbi- 
trary system of spelling was not confined to 
common words, for proper names were some- 
times as variously spelt. This is particularly 
remarkable in the case of “Shakespeare.” In 
the Stratford register of his birth, it is written 
Shakspere, and in the entry of the baptism of 
his children. and of his own burial, the same or- 
thearaphy is preserved. The British Museum, 
in London, possesses a volume containing an au- 
tograph distinctly written Shakepere, while in 
a mortgage purchased by the Corporation of 
London, the final “e” is left out—Shaksper 
(mm referring to the early quarto editions of his 
plays, printed during his lifetime, we find the 
name variously spelt. In “ Love's Labor Lost,” 
(1548) it is Shakespere ; 
Nothing.” (1600) Shakespeare ; “ The Tragicall 
Historie of Hamlet.” (1603) Shake-speave, and 
in “ King ar.’ (1608) Shak-speare. In the 
“ Accounts of the Revels at Court,” published 
by the Shakespeare Society, an entry is made 
recording that “(im St. Stevens’ Night, in the 
Hall,a play called Mesur for Mesur was iq 
formed,” and in the margin, umier the beading, 
“The Poet weh mayd the Plaies,” the authors 
name is spelt “ Shaxberd.” 
MISCELLANEOUS.—R. W. B.—There is no 
remedy for moles Ly we can recommend—ia- 
deed, iti¢ commonly supposed that to at 
t. d us. W. ne erhe 


te eradicate them 
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